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One day in March, 1776, in Gottingen, a young man of 
seventeen presented a note of introduction to Christian Gottlob 
Heyne, the first classical scholar of the time, whose bulky edition 
of Virgil, revised by Wagner, is still frequently referred to. With 
an air of impatience, we are told, the older man came from his 
study and having glanced at the note asked the youth whose fool- 
ish advice he had followed in making so perverse a choice of work 
as the pursuit of so-called ‘‘philology,” which had as yet not even 
a standing as an academic subject; a student of such tastes must 
perforce choose as his department theology or law. The young 
man, taken aback, answered that he desired the larger freedom of 
a field in which he could work out his own views without being 
hampered, as in theology, by the restrictions of a ready-made 
system. “But,” urged Heyne, ‘“‘that line of work leads to starva- 
tion;” adding that even the professors fared little better; that in 
Germany there were at most only four or six good university 
positions in this field. Undaunted, the youth replied that he 
purposed to fit himself for one of these. 

About a year later the young man presented himself for 
matriculation to the prorector of the university, a famous pro- 
fessor of medicine in those days, Dr. Baldinger. He offered 

1 President’s address before the American Philological Association at a joint meet- 


ing of this Association and the Archaeological Institute of America at The University 
ot Chicago, December, 1907. 
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himself as a student of philology, Philologiae studiosus. Shaking 
with laughter the prorector declared that there were students of 
medicine, also of law and theology, yes there were even students 
of philosophy; but who ever heard of a student of philology? If it 
was his ambition to become a schoolmaster—and from this might 
the good Lord deliver him!—he must enroll as a student of the- 
ology. In the face of opposition and ridicule, persistence won 
the day, and his enrolment was accepted. 

That fearless and determined student was Friedrich August 
Wolf. His matriculation introduced a new term into university 
nomenclature; the date of it, April 8, 1777, one hundred and 
thirty years ago if we reckon back from the opening of the last 
spring quarter, was the birthday of classical philology. 

It has ever been the fashion to look upon leaders of power, 
whether in the domain of ideas or of affairs, as men gifted with a 
kind of occult knowled&e who, because illumined by an inner 
vision, were ordained to blaze trails for the masses. It were more 
exact to say that all leadership is in final analysis a product of 
conditions. Ideas and ideals germinate, and are disseminated; 
like all manifestations of racial or national impulse they are half- 
formed, inchoate. Then arises the poet or the preacher, the 
artist, the philosopher, the scholar or the statesman, who through 
deeper insight apprehends more clearly and brings the idea or 
ideal, present in many minds as an indistinct aspiration or glimpse 
of truth, to full and forceful expression. The leader is thus a 
revealer of life to itself, the interpreter, not the creator, of condi- 
tions of which he is a part. And it is no disparagement of the 
power and service of Wolf, any more than of other intellectual or 
moral leaders, to say that he was by no means a bolt out of a 
clear sky. The generation of David Hume and Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, which claimed Voltaire as an elder colleague, and as 
younger members Winckelmann and Immanuel Kant, had poured 
new wine into old wine-skins. Wolf represented, for a portion of 
the field of learning, the same widening of horizon, the same 
general reaction against tradition and authority which manifested 
itself in encyclopedism, and in the storm-and-stress movement 
of German literature. In the sphere of government it found 
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expression, in our country, in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Revolution; in France it burst all restraining barriers in 
1789. At the very time when Wolf was trying to sate his intel- 
lectual hunger with the husks of the traditional university instruc- 
tion, Washington was facing starvation for his half-clad forces at 
Valley Forge. 

The services which Wolf rendered not merely to classical phi- 
lology but to philological studies in general, cannot easily be set 
forth in words. Things for which he stood, which to his contem- 
poraries appeared radical and revolutionary, are now common- 
places of the lecture-room, and seem to us as if they must always 
have been so. And though regarded as the founder of a new 
order of studies, he left no unchallenged and abiding contribu- 
tion; he set forth no universal law, as did, for example, Sir Isaac 
Newton, who by formulating the law of gravitation had laid an 
immovable cornerstone for the sciences of matter. - Of Wolf's 
Prolegomena to Homer, which started the controversy in regard 
to the authorship and composition ‘of ‘the Hiad and the Odyssey, 


hardly a conclusion is today recognized as valid—the argument 
rests largely upon the assumption that the art of writing ‘was’ 


unknown at the time when Homer was supposed to have lived; 
the controversy, nevertheless, still continues. Less frequently 
mentioned are his arguments against the authenticity of certain 
orations of Cicero, particularly the four associated with the 
orator’s return from exile and that for Marcellus, arguments 
which were inspired, he tells us, by the doubts of the English 
scholar Jeremiah Markland. With what confidence, in his address 
to the reader at the beginning of his edition of the Marcellus, 
does he state his conclusion: 


Account must be taken [he says] of those things that offend the reader, 
and the writer must be so struck down by a single blow that no hope of 
recovering his position will be left to him. And this I think I shall have 
accomplished if I shall show that the oration (for Marcellus) is devoid of 
substance; that in respect to the choice and collocation of words, and in 
its constructions, it is often hardly Latin; that the composition as a 
whole is inept, silly, and laughable; in fine, that it is more worthy of 
the addle-pated Claudius than of Cicero. 
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Does any editor today deem it necessary to reckon with Wolf 
before undertaking to expound the Marcellus or the De domo 
sua? So completely has the authenticity of the entire group of 
obelized speeches been vindicated that only historical interest 
now attaches to the considerations urged against them. The 
inconclusiveness of the attempts to impugn their genuineness 
presents a sorry contrast with the masterly decisiveness of Bentley’s 
Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris, which introduced a 
perpetual guest into the limbo of discredited literary forgeries. 

The pigmy, mounted on the giant’s shoulders, can see further 
than the giant himself; and it has been the usual fate of contri- 
butions to knowledge dealing with large masses of detail that 
sooner or later they have been superseded by the work of others 
who, building on them as a foundation, have been able with the 
progress of research, and improvement in working method, to 
bring under survey a wider range of facts. Does it lessen the 
value of Charles Darwin’s formulation of the theory of organic 
evolution that his doctrine of natural selection, within a half- 
century after it was put forth, is in the light of fuller knowledge 
held to be untenable? We may grant that all of Wolf's writings, 
which were at best only fragments of large undertakings planned 
but never executed, contain but little that is of use to the student 
who has the recent literature of the classics at his command; the 
fact serves only to bring out into a clearer light the value and 
influence of the new conception of the province and range of classi- 
cal studies which he elaborated and put forth. He sought to 
grasp not merely classical literature but classical antiquity. He 
endeavored so to group and unify the different lines of study in 
language, institutions, literature, and art as to make it possible 
to survey the field in its entirety, and form a mental picture of 
ancient civilization asa whole. His aim was to reduce our knowl- 
edge of Greek and Roman culture in all its phases to a scientific 
coherence and consistency. The main elements of his doctrine, 
which he set forth in his university lectures, were given to the 
world by his students before 1800; in the year 1807 he published 
an outline himself. What better evidence could there be of the 
soundness of his contention than this joint meeting, which brings 
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together, in a city that in his time was only a stockaded block- 
house in the wilderness, so large a body of workers representing 
not merely philology in the narrower sense but classical antiquity 
as he conceived it, and much besides? Not without reason, then, 
may we regard this meeting of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation and the Archaeological Institute of America as a centennial 
celebration. 

Viewed in the light of a century’s progress, Wolf’s system on 
the logical or formal side is seen to be defective as the basis of a 
science; the grouping of the various departments of study is arti- 
ficial, and is lacking in the clear recognition of a fundamental 
co-ordinating principle; there is also a confusion between method 
and matter. His scheme viewed the knowledge of classical anti- 
quity as composed of twenty-four branches or lines of study, of 
which twenty-three are arranged in four groups. The first group 
is introductory, and brings together six subjects: a survey of the 
fundamental principles of both the classical languages; Greek 
grammar; Latin grammar; interpretation; criticism; and princi- 
ples of Greek and Latin composition for both prose and poetry, 
or the theory of writing and metrics. In the other three groups 
are found, in general, the other subjects comprehended today in 
such a work as Miller’s Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswis- 
senschaft, but not divided and subdivided according to the usage 
now in vogue. The twenty-fourth subject, set off by itself as a 
kind of appendix, is the history of the literature of classical phi- 
lology, with which bibliography also is joined. 

Associated with this comprehensive scheme there was of neces- 
sity a new point of view for the consideration of the Greek and 
Roman literatures. If the purpose of the reading of the ancient 
authors was not, apart from mere enjoyment, to prepare oneself 
for the study of theology or law, if they were to be viewed as con- 
tributing evidence for our understanding of the ancient man, they 
must not be merely read but critically examined; they must be 
subjected to the most rigid tests, not only for the facts of language 
but for the truth or falsity of statements of every sort found in 
them. This reactionary and critical attitude sent thrills of horror 
through the more conservative of Wolf's contemporaries, who had 
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reverenced the ancients as looking down upon modern life from a 
high pedestal, and had viewed the works of Greek and Roman 
literature as well-nigh faultless models of unapproachable excel- 
lence. It was most completely manifested in the Prolegomena to 
Homer, to which reference has already been made; but the world 
was ready for Wolf’s message and the influence of that small 
book, we have often been told, was greater than that of any other 
purely philological work ever written. Classical studies began to 
have a new dignity and purpose. How generally they had been 
regarded as subsidiary to theology and, on the continent, to civil 
law it is not easy for us to comprehend; and, on the other hand, 
we often fail to appreciate the value of the services not merely of 
the Roman Catholic church but of the reformed churches to 
classical philology in the pre-Wolfian period. It was a papal 
stipendium which made it possible for Winckelmann to carry on 
his studies in Italy; and in the English universities, foundations 
which were primarily theological were liberally administered and 
had fostered the study of the classics. No one can turn the pages 
of the works of Richard Bentley without being impressed with 
the theological bent of his training; yet England has produced 
no greater master of the pagan literature. The broader concep- 
tion of philological studies made current by Wolf’s teachings 
caused the interpretation of the ancient culture to appear some- 
thing worthy in itself, and emancipated classical philology once 
for all from leading-strings. It was a theologian, Adolf Harnack, 
who wrote of Wolf’s exposition of classical antiquity as a science 
that “it took classical philology out of the vestibule of theology, 
lifted her over the ranges of polite literature, and founded for her 
an independent kingdom.”’ The iuspiration of his ideals pro- 
duced a profound effect upon his younger contemporaries; upon 
none perhaps more than Niebuhr, who applied the new criticism 
to the literary sources of Roman history. 

Intellectual phenomena are rarely isolated; the same con- 
ditions stimulate minds in widely different environments. View- 
ing in a still broader horizon not merely the critical but the 
constructive work of Wolf as the founder of classical philology, 


1 Geschichte der Kéniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
Vol. I, Pt. 2, p. 853, footnote. 
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we see that he was one of a group of men who about the same 
time set new landmarks in the history of the sciences; of whom 
it may justly be said that they prepared the way for the marvelous 
advance of knowledge that characterized the nineteenth century. 
When Wolf at Halle was elaborating his theory of the composition 
of the Homeric poems the botanist Antoine Laurent de Jussieu, 
dissatisfied with the classification proposed by Linnaeus, was 
developing the system of botanical nomenclature which forms the 
basis of that used generally today. Baron Cuvier, the founder 
of comparative anatomy, finished his Anatomie comparée in 1805. 
About the same time Dalton worked out his doctrine of the atom, 
which made possible the development of a science of chemistry, 
and which, reinforced later by the law of the conservation of 
energy, became the foundation stone of a new physics. In the 
same period the Mécanique céleste of Laplace, which has pro- 
foundly influenced the progress of mathematical astronomy, was 
in course of publication; and the great reflecting telescope of Sir 
William Herschel, mounted in 1789, was subjecting the heavenly 
bodies to a closer scrutiny than had previously been possible. As 
the origin of classical philology was only a phase of a general 
reaction, so its development formed a part of a larger scientific 
movement along constructive lines. 

And how amazing that development has been! It is recorded 
partly in the literature, partly in those vast collections of material 
relics of Greek and Roman culture which exploration and excava- 
tion have in the past century gathered and stored. Several of the 
academies had been founded at the end of the seventeenth or the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, as the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles-Lettres in France, the Royal Academy at Berlin, 
and the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg; but in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century and in the first half of 
the nineteenth these were either reorganized or revivified, and 
several new academies were established. In the voluminous 
memoirs and transactions of nearly all of them, contributions in 
the field of classical antiquity have a prominent place. The 
academies have also assisted in the publication of important col- 
lections, as of inscriptions and of authors, a praiseworthy example 
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being the new Vienna collection of Latin ecclesiastical writers. 
Other collections, particularly of texts, have been put forth by 
enterprising publishers, often at a pecuniary risk which should 
not be lost sight of in estimating the value of their services to 
science; such collections, I mean, as that of the Byzantine his- 
torians, projected by Niebuhr and published by Weber in Bonn; 
of Greek authors issued by the firm of Didot, at Paris; of the 
Library of Greek and Latin writers put forth by the house of 
Teubner, in Leipzig; last (for only a few can be named) and also 
on a lower plane of scholarship, nevertheless an exceedingly use- 
ful collection, Migne’s Patrology. 

Not to mention the avalanche of individual contributions, of 
editions, handbooks, monographs of every sort, academic pro- 
grammes and dissertations which, gathering volume with each 
succeeding year, has rolled down upon the opening decade of the 
twentieth century, we may note, as further evidence of the devel- 
opment of classical philology on the scientific side, the multipli- 
cation of technical periodicals, and their increase in bulk as well 
as importance. Here again Wolf was a pioneer. With Philipp 
Karl Buttmann he founded the Musewm der Alterthumswissen- 
schaft, in the first volume of which he published the outline of 
classical antiquity of which I have spoken; but only two volumes 
appeared. Not till 1826 was a periodical started which was des- 
tined to survive; in that year the first volume of Jahn’s Jahr- 
biicher fir Philologie und Paedagogik saw the light, a journal 
which through many vicissitudes and with some changes in name 
and form, has continued to the present day. In 1829, the publica- 
tions of the German Archaeological Institute in Rome commenced. 
The decade from 1840 to 1850 witnessed the successful launching 
of no less than three periodicals that were devoted exclusively or 
chiefly to contributions in the classical field, the Rheinisches 
Museum, established on a firm foundation after two previous 
attempts (in 1827-29, 1833-38); Philologus, and the Revue 
archéologique; with these we might name also the Zeitschrift 
fiir das Gymnasialwesen, which gave much space to the classics. 
Since 1850, and particularly in the past thirty years, the number 
of technical journals in the classical field—some of them devoted 
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to a narrow subdivision—and of serial publications issued under 
the auspices of learned societies and of universities, has increased 
with unprecedented rapidity. With mingled feelings of joy, 
pride, and dismay the classical scholar today views the tier on 
tier of pigeon-holes for current publications of his subject in the 
classical seminary or the library reading-room. That was not 
altogether a jest which was uttered by my former colleague Cal- 
vin Thomas, when, addressing a company of philologians of the 
modern field, he said: “If we keep ourselves abreast of the 
technical literature of our specialty, when shall we have time to 
improve our minds?” 

But the influence of the scientific conception of philology, in 
the narrower as well as the broader sense first developed and 
applied in the classical field, has by no means been confined 
within the original limits. From the time of Sir William Jones, 
who died in 1794, there was an increasing recognition of the 
interest and worth of Sanskrit. Thirty years later Franz Bopp, 
associating the classical with the oriental Indo-European lan- 
guages, became the founder of comparative philology. In 1829 
Jakob Grimm commenced the publication of his Deutsche Gram- 
matik, which laid the foundations of modern Germanic philology; 
and the Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung, founded 
in 1852, on the title-page of the first volume designated as its field 
German, Greek, and Latin. Since that time the range of data 
available for the student of comparative philology has been enor- 
mously extended, and the position of Greek and Latin has become 
relatively less prominent; yet the study of the classical languages 
will continue to be indispensable to the comparative philologist, 
because they furnish a long record of linguistic changes not so 
fully recorded in the case of languages more recently reduced to 
writing; and the classical scholar will constantly invoke the aid 
of the comparative philologist for the understanding of the devel- 
opment of Greek and Latin. At the present time modern Euro- 
pean philology, with its subdivision of Teutonic, Romance and 
Slavic languages, has amassed a voluminous technical literature 
of its own, which likewise has many points of contact with that 
of the classical languages. 
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But if the aspect of the technical literature alone is bewilder- 
ing, what shall we say of the myriads upon myriads of objects, 
recovered in the past century from the wreck of ancient civiliza- 
tion, which bear the very marks of the hands that wrought them? 
Buildings and structures of every sort and size, now found stand- 
ing and tenantless in a Syrian waste, now exhumed slowly by the 
spade and reconstructed only in imagination; stamped handles of 
wine jars picked up on the shore of deserted Carthage, and 
exquisite painted vases from Etruria; bits of lead inscribed with 
cabalistic curses, and choicest examples of the art of the silver- 
smith from Bernay or Hildesheim or Boscoreale; coins by the 
thousand, from the rude cast coppers of early Italy to the exquis- 
ite mintage of Athens or Syracuse; types of plastic art, from the 
child’s toy, the crude ex voto and the daintily fashioned figurine 
of clay, to the very handiwork of a Praxiteles; brittle, tattered 
papyri, and now shriveled parchments, from Egyptian sand heaps; 
painted portraits from Egypt, polychrome sarcophagi from Sidon, 
mural decorations not merely from Campanian sites, but from 
points so widely separated as Delos and Caerwent; sacred pre- 
cincts unearthed, as at Olympia and Delphi; whole sections of 
cities uncovered before our eyes, as in Pompeii and Timgad; 
marsh settlements in Italy with suggestions of Roma Quadrata 
and the arrangement of the Roman camp, graves of chieftains at 
Mycenae revealing a forgotten culture, a labyrinth in Crete; dis- 
coveries without number over a territory extending from the 
Atlantic to the Caspian and from the Sahara to the North Sea 
and Scotland, exemplifying conditions of life that succeeded one 
another over a period of at least two thousand years, and in some 
places over a much longer time! And that the task of the classi- 
cal scholar, trying to grasp the ancient culture as conceived by 
Wolf, may not seem too simple, the ingenuity of a Champollion 
in solving the mystery of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, the heroic 
enterprise of Botta and Layard in opening up the mounds of the 
drainage area of the Tigris and Euphrates, the patience and acu- 
men of Grotefend, Sir Henry Rawlinson and their associates and 
successors in searching out the key of the cuneiform writing, the 
persistence of Texier, Dieulafoy, and a score of other intrepid 
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explorers in penetrating to remote sites, have made possible the 
reconstruction, at least in outline, of other and hoary civilizations 
which cast their mantle over nascent Hellenism, which kindled 
the torch that Greece passed on to Rome, Rome to modern 
times. Philological scholarship has known no more fascinating 
problems than those that now lie, awaiting solution, along the 
border of the old Orient and the new Occident, in Asia Minor, 
Cyprus, and Crete. 

And in how short a time has this expansion of philological 
knowledge taken place, an expansion made possible only by the 
application of scientific method, and such as the world never before 
witnessed! There are yet living, in the full enjoyment of their 
faculties, not a few persons whose childhood fell in the latter part 
of Wolf's lifetime—TI have talked with two such within the past 
week ; and Wolf was only 65 when he died, in 1824. The Behistun 
inscription was not copied in a manner to support the solution of 
the Cuneiform writing until 1837; that was, to be sure, the year 
of the founding of the oldest of the western state universities,’ but 
the events of it do not seem remote, as they are called to memory 
in conversation. Even the life that has not reached beyond the 
scriptural threescore years and ten spans the interval between 
then and now; and in such a lifetime has come the chief part of 
the almost incomprehensible accumulation of new material and 
new literature of exposition and co-ordination in the domain of 
classical antiquity. 

This expansion of knowledge such as Wolf, had he allowed his 
imagination freest range, could not have conceived, forces upon us 
the question, will his organization of the science of classical phi- 
lology which, though defective in details, was in its main conten- 
tion adapted to the state of learning in his time, continue to prove 
adequate under the changed conditions? 

The most obvious defects upon the formal side of Wolf’s system 
were in great part remedied by his most eminent pupil, August 
Boeckh, who lectured upon the theory and methods of classical 
philology in twenty-six semesters, during a period of fifty-six 
years, from 1809 to 1865; and who in a masterly contribution 


1 The University of Michigan. 
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dealing with Athenian public life illustrated by application the 
principles and methods which he taught. The fundamental con- 
ception, that our knowledge of classical antiquity may theoreti- 
cally at least be reduced to such unity and coherence as to form 
a science, has in recent years rarely been challenged. The aim of 
this science is understood to be the ideal reconstruction of Greek 
and Roman culture; the methods two: interpretation, through 
which a clear understanding is reached of any survival of that 
culture which has come down to modern times; and criticism, 
through which effort is made to determine the original form of 
that which has been corrupted or deprived of parts in the trans- 
mission. 

Leaving differences of nomenclature out of account as relatively 
unimportant, we notice that as an organized science classical phi- 
lology is open to attack from two directions, from within and from 
without. In the first place, no agreement has yet been reached 
regarding the subdivisions and their relative importance. What 
Cicero says of the liberal arts, that they are all connected by a 
common bond, is applicable here; moreover, in any science deal- 
ing with social phenomena the demarcation of the allied provinces 
is not so clear as in the exact sciences, and a certain amount of 
overlapping is to be expected. As good a division as any is that 
which views the Graeco-Roman culture as revealed in six phases: 
first, language and literature (that is, of both Greek and Latin) ; 
then religion; public life, or man in his social relations, that is, 
the state, which treated analytically gives us the study of political 
institutions, treated as an organism adjusting itself to an environ- 
ment yields history; private life, or man in his relations as an 
individual; the fine arts, as an embodiment of ideals of beauty in 
substance; and finally philosophy, as antiquity’s own reflection 
upon its Whence and Whither, its attempt at solution of the 
world problem. 

Not to speak of other shortcomings, what place is there left in 
such a scheme for archaeology? Obviously none, unless archae- 
ology is limited to the history of the fine arts, or is considered as 
a subsidiary means rather than a division. The English tradition 
from Sir Charles Newton down, and to some extent the continental 
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usage, tend to lift archaeology, as the study which deals with the 
remains of man’s handiwork in past times, to the level of an inde- 
pendent science co-ordinate with philology (in the narrower sense ) 
and history; yet a moment’s consideration will show how unten- 
able is this view. The remains of man’s handiwork have slight 
significance for us apart from the thought or purpose which lies 
behind them. When the purpose is the expression of beauty, the 
consideration of the object falls within the province of the fine 
arts, which is as properly a main division as is public or private 
life, or philosophy; but when the material relic serves only a 
lower or utilitarian end, as a block of stone carved with an inscrip- 
tion, a roll of papyrus, a bronze knife used in sacrifices, a Roman 
road, a farmer’s mattock, or a collection of surgical instruments, 
its purpose and use obviously bring it to our consideration under 
purview of the province which it illustrates; the provinces for the 
objects named would be language, or language and literature, 
religion, public life, and private life. Can it not be urged that in 
dealing with all such material archaeology becomes merely an appli- 
cation of the general method of interpretation or exegesis? Into 
this complicated question, however, I cannot enter here; perhaps 
on some future occasion I may be permitted to discuss by itself 
the problem of the province and aims of archaeology. The mani- 
fest confusion in the connotations of this and other terms in the 
domain of classical philology is to be explained in part by the fact 
that power of assimilation has not equaled the rapidity of accumu- 
lation of new material. 

In the preface of a recent book on the progress of classical 
studies in the past twenty-five years Wilhelm Kroll remarks that. 
“today, fortunately,” broad general surveys of the divisions of 
the classical field are no longer in fashion; and in the book itself he 
has grouped seventeen short summaries, by nearly as many writers, 
on the progress of various branches, as metrics, Roman literature, . 
Greek grammar, Greek philosophy. These are thrown together 
without any attempt at logical order and without a word of gen- 
eralization at the beginning or end of the volume on the advance 
of classical studies as a whole. Such a hit-or-miss ordering of - 
material is unfortunately characteristic of much philological work 
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at the present time. With the rapid increase in the range and 
number of facts the subdividing of fields of study has gone on 
until many specialists have entirely lost their perspective and are 
no longer able to see the forest for the trees. Specialization has 
become a necessity; yet without a broad foundation and large 
outlook it defeats its own purpose. The conclusions of the narrow 
specialist are vitiated by his narrowness; ‘‘What does he know of 
England who only England knows?” 

~ It must be confessed that the inner relations of classical phi- 
lology are far from settled; yet each decade marks an advance in 
the definiteness and certainty of knowledge in all the provinces, 
and makes more clear their mutual interdependence. The danger 
of disintegration is on the whole probably less than that of dis- 
memberment in a more general reclassification of the sciences 
which is, according to many indications, impending; and classical 
philology is in this respect no worse off than many other subjects. 
We seem to be drifting toward a regrouping of all the sciences 
concerned with man under the head of anthropology. It is instruc- 
tive to turn the pages of the volumes entitled Physical Anthro- 
pology in the International Catalogue of Scientific Literature, and 
to glance through the recent volumes of the Berliner Gesellschaft 
fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte; there are included 
not merely the references to literature dealing with man as a 
physical being, but also references and contributions touching 
every manifestation of his higher nature through language, insti- 
tutions and the arts. 

The foundations of anthropology are not yet laid with sufficient 
security to make a readjustment immediately necessary for our 
subject. Of greater concern to the classical philologist is the 
increasing comprehensiveness of specialization in certain provinces 
of anthropology which cut across his domain. Students of the 
history of art not without reason look upon the interpretation of 
the fine arts in the Graeco-Roman period as part of their task; 
the attitude of the student of the history of philosophy is similar. 
And from the opposite point of view the question is raised, 
whether the classical philologist can interpret the architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and minor arts of the Greeks and Romans 
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without a technical training and some familiarity with the whole 
history of art. How can he be expected to expound the ancient 
philosophy in a manner intelligible to the present age without a 
knowledge of the philosophical movements since the fall of the 
Roman Empire? 

Without pausing to take up these questions in detail we may, 
I think, obtain a point of view from which the coherence of classical 
philology will become readily apparent. After all considerations 
have been weighed that make for its unwieldiness, its faulty sub- 
division, and its imperfect correlation with kindred sciences, it 
still remains the imaged microcosm of a single civilization, which 
politically, it is true, passed through two characteristic phases 
and was, broadly speaking, based on two ethnologically distinct 
dominant or controlling populations. The provinces of classical 
philology represent the avenues through which racial and national 
thought and impulse found expression in language and literature, 
cults, institutions, customs, art, and philosophy. A perfect com- 
mand of all these would enable us perfectly to understand the 
ancient man, who, though separated from us by the lapse of so 
many centuries, is very near to us in spirit. The evolution of 
thought and enlargement of experience may regroup sciences as 
it will; the work of the classical philologist as the interpreter not 
merely of language but of a culture cannot be dispensed with so 
long as mankind shall have regard for the past. Cults and works 
of art and speculative systems are no less forms of national self- 
expression than letters and government; and no one of them can 
be fully understood except in the light of all the others. How 
pitiable, as a rule, are the attempts of those who have not had a 
broad and thorough classical training to set forth either ancient 
art or ancient philosophy, or even ancient history! And the stu- 
dent can make no greater mistake than to suppose that he can 
become a trustworthy expositor of the classical literature without 
knowledge, accurate and systematic so far as it goes, of all the 
other parallel manifestations of the Graeco-Roman spirit. On 
the other hand, language and literature are the most plastic, many- 
sided and complete of all possible forms of national self-expression ; 
and many a younger classical scholar who has become imbued 
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with the desire to conduct investigations needs to be reminded that 
only by the constant reading of the great Greek and Latin authors 
can he hope to obtain that insight which is fundamental to the 
successful prosecution of his task. 

I have spoken of classical philology as a science; but do not 
misunderstand me, I mean no pyramid of bricks. Bit by bit 
evidence is collected, sifted, and pieced together; but larger com- 
binations are effected, as in all sciences, by the constructive 
imagination, and a final test of every reconstruction of antiquity 
is its vitality. If we can gain the point of view of the Greek or 
the Roman, with his heredity, his atmosphere, his superstitions, 
his ambitions, his inquisitiveness, his sensitiveness to beauty of 
form, and his ethical ideals, Athens and Rome will for us be no 
longer peopled with lay figures, and we shall have taken a long 
step toward our goal. 

In one respect the American classical student has a peculiar 
coign of vantage. From our kindred across the sea we have the 
tradition of the classics as humanities, that they should be read 
primarily to be enjoyed, and for their refining influence; thence, 
too, from time to time come books in our own tongue that mani- 
fest an appreciation of ancient literature so delicate and yet so 
deep that they are at the same time a revelation and an inspira- 
tion. But side by side with this humane ideal we have the 
scientific, introduced from the German university, which we have 
sought to superimpose upon thé American college of English 
origin. The function of art in all its forms is to please; and he 
who is lacking in appreciation’ of art whether manifested in the 
literary masterpiece or in the monument. is thereby disqualified 
for the scientific study of either, because unable to comprehend 
its purpose. Herein lies the opportunity, the call of American 
classical scholarship, that it blend together into one- both the 
humane ideal and the scientific, and thus create a new type, which 
shall be as strong in sympathy and appreciation as it is broad, 
exact, and thorough. 

It is a laudable ambition for the well-equipped classical scholar 
that he should desire to make a contribution, to add, if only an 
item, to the great sum of knowledge; to leave behind him some- 
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thing defined and proved both new and true, and worth knowing. 
But no matter how narrow the field which he may choose for 
special attainment or how restricted the area of investigation, 
especially if he be also a teacher he must never forget that he is 
to his day and generation an interpreter not of an isolated group 
of phenomena, but of a civilization, which in its better moments 
rose to ideals that are akin to those of our day because we have 
them as an inheritance; and he should never lose sight of that 
higher mission of classical study defined by an American, who 
knew much of its spirit if not also of the letter, as the accumula- 
tion, upon the present age, of the influence of whatever was best 
and greatest in the life of the past. 
University oF MicHIGAN 





THE ATHENIAN CALENDAR 
By W. S. Fsrcuson 


1 387/6*¢ July 16 Phrynichos,O! | 3818/7 June16 Archippos, I 299/8 July 16 Euktemon, O 
2 3836/5 “ 5 Pythodelos, I 317/6* July 5 Demogenes, i 298/7 * 5 Mnesidemos, i 
3 335/4 ‘“ 24 Euainetos, O 316/5 *“* 23 Demokleides, o 297/6* ‘“ 23 Antiphates, o 
4 334/3 * 13 Ktesikles, O 8315/4 * 12 Praxibulos, o 296/5¢ ‘“ 12 Nikias,o 

5 333/2* ‘“ 1 Nikokrates,I | 314/38 “1 Nikodoros, I 295/4 “2 Nikostratos, I 
6 332/1 “ 20 Niketes, O 313/2* ‘ 19 Theophrastos, I 294/3 “* 21 Olympiodoros,O 
7 331/0t ‘“ 9 Aristophanes,O|312/1 Aug. 7 Polemon,o 298/2** “ 9 Charinos?o 

8 330/9 June 29 Aristophon, I 311/0t July 27 Simonides, o 292/1 June29 Philippos?i 

9 329/8* July 17 Kephisophon,O | 310/9 ‘** 17 Hieromnemon, O 291/0 July 18 Kimon,i 

10 328/7 “ 6 Euthykritos,O | 309/8** ‘“* 5 Demetrios,o 290/9 Aug. 6 Diokles,O 

11 327/6¢ June 25 Hegemon, i 308/7 June25 Kairimos,i 289/8* July 25 Diotimos, O 
12 326/5 July 15 Chremes,O 307/6¢ July 14 Anaxikrates, O 288/7 “ 14 Isaios,i 

13 325/4* “ 8 Antikles,O 306/5 ‘** 4 Koroibos, O 287/6¢ Aug. 3 Euthios, O 

14 $24/3 June 22 Hegesias, O 305/4*¢ June 22 Euxenippos, I 286/5 July 23 Xenophon, i 
15 323/2 “11 Kephisodoros,O} 304/83 July 11 Pherekles, O 285/4* Aug. 10 Urios,O 

16 322/1 May 31 Philokles,I 3038/2 “1 Leostratos, I /3 July 30 Telokles? i 

17 321/0* Junel8 Archippos, o 302/1 ‘* 20 Nikokles, O 283 2+ Aug. 18 Menekles, O 
18 3820/9 “ 8 Neaichmos, I 301/0* ‘“ 8 Klearchos, I 282/1 “ 8 Nikias Otr., O 
19 319/8 ‘* 27 Apollodoros,o | 300/9 ‘* 27 Hegemachos, o 281/0* July 27 Aristonymos, O 








1O=demonstrated ; o=hypothetical, ordinary year. I=demonstrated; i=hypothetical, intercalary year. 

The first part of this table is compiled, with modifications, from that given by Unger in Mueller Hand- 
buch I2, p. 755. Seeing that 331/0 did actually begin on July 9 (ibid., p. 754) the dates of the months for the first 
cycle or two are approximately correct—if the intercalations were made as set forth in the table. For the 
calendar character of 326/5 B. 0. see below, p. 388, n. 1; for that of 305/4 see JG. II, 238, which Sundwall (Acta 
societatis scientiarum fennicae, 1907) has correctly put in this year. The archons after 294/3 B.c. are dated as 
in the Priests of Asklepios, p. 132. For the calendar quality of the archon years see Beloch Klio I, pp. 412 ff., and 
Griech. Gesch. III 2, pp. 52 ff. where the year of Nikias Otr., which is an ordinary year, is wrongly treated as 
undetermined; also Sundwall, dfversigt af Finska Vetensk Societet Foérhandlingar XLIX, 1906-7, No. 9, 
pp. 75 ff., cited below as Untersuch. from the title of the ‘monograph, which is Untersuchungen iber die 
attische Miinzen neueren Stils. 














1 280/9 Gorgias 261/0 O Arrheneides 242/1 2238/2 Kalli- 

2 279/8 Anaxikrates 260/9 241/0 222/1 Menekrates 
8 278/17 O Demokles 259/8 240/9 221/0 O Thrasyphon 
4 277/6 —laios? 258/7 = 2390/8 I Charikles 220/9 

5 276/53 Eubulos 257/6 238/7 Lysias 219/8 

6 275/4 Polyeuktos 256/5 O Kleomachos 237/6 Kimon 218/7 O? 

7 274/3 I Hieron 255/4 236/5 I Ekphantos 217/6 Chairephon 
8 2783/2 254/3 235/4 O Lysanias 216/5 Pantiades? 
9 272/1 253/2 234/3 215/4 I Diokles 

10 271/0 I Pytharatos 252/1 Diogeiton 233/2 214/3 Euphiletos 
11 270/9 O IG. II 5 252c, | 251/0 Olbios 232/1 O? Diomedon 213/2 Herakleitos 
12 269/8 250/9 231/0 Jason 212/1 OI Archelaos 
18 268/7 O Philokrates 249/8 230/9 211/0 Aischron 

14 267/6 248/7 229/8 O Heliodoros 210/9 

15 266/5 O Peithidemos | 247/6 O? Lysiades 228/7 Leochares 209/8 Philostratos 
16 265/4 246/5 I Kallimedes 227/6 O Theophilos 208/7 I Antimachos 
17 264/38 Diognetos 245/4 O? Glaukippos 226/5 O Ergochares 207/6 Phanostratos 
18 263/2 244/383 O Thersilochos 225/4 Niketes 206/5 Kallistratos? 
‘19 262/1 Antipatros 243/2 224/38 Antiphilos 205/4 
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1 204/3 185/4 O Eupolemos 166/5 O? Achaios 

2 2038/2 184/83 165/4 O Pelops 

3 202/1 Phanarchides? 183/2 Hermogenes 164/3 Euerg —! 

4 201/0 182/1 Timesianax 163/2 Erastos 

5 200/9 181/0 162/1 Poseidonios 
6 199/8 180/9 161/0 Aristolas 

7 198/97 1179/8 160/9 Epainetos? 
8 197/6 178/7 Philon 159/8 Aristaichmos 
9 196/5 1177/6 158/7 Anthesterios 
10 195/4 176/5 Hippakos 157/6 Kallistratos 
li 194/38 175/4  O% Sonikos 156/5 Mnesitheos 
12 1938/2 174/3 155/4 

13 192/1 1738/2 154/3 Zaleukos? 
14 191/0 172/1 I Tychandros 153/2 Phaidrias 
15 190/9 171/0 De — 152/1 Lysiades 
16 189/8 170/9 Alexandros? 151/0 I? Archon 

17 188/7 I? Symmachos 169/8 O Eunikos 150/9 I Epikrates 
18 187/6 Theoxenos 168/7 I Xenokles 149/8 Theaitetos 
19 186/5 I Zopyros 167/6 Nikosthenes? 148/7 Aristophon 
1 14746 128/7 Dionysios 109/8 O Jason July 14 
2 146/5 127/6 Theodorides 108/7 Herakleides 
3 145/4 126/5 Diotimos 107/6 O Aristarchos 
4 144/3 Meton? 125/4 Jason 106/5 O Agathokles 
5 1438/2 124/3 Nikias & Isigenes | 105/4 

6 142/1 123/2 Demetrios 104/3 

7 1410 Dionysios? 122/1 O Nikodemos 103/2 

8 140/9 Hagnotheos 121/0 Xenon? 102/1 Theokles 

9 139/8 Apollodoros 120/9 Eumachos 101/0 Echekrates 
10 138/7 Timarchos 119/8 Hipparchos 100/9 O Medeios 

11 137/6 O Herakleitos 118/7 O Lenaios 99/8 Theodosios 
12 136/5 117/6 Menoites 98/7 O Prokles 

13 135/4 Nikomachos 116/65 O Sarapion 97/6 Argeios 

14 1834/3 115/4 Nausias 96/5 Argeios 

15 133/2 O? Metrophanes 114/3 95/4 Herakleitos 
16 1382/1 O? Ergokles 113/2 Paramonos 94/3 O Demochares 
17 1831/0 O Epikles 112/1 O Dionysios July 18 93/2 

18 130/9 Demostratos 111/0 i Sosikrates July 7 92/1 Diokles? 

19 129/8 Lykiskos 110/9 O Polykleitos July 26 | 91/0 Medeios 


A glance at this table shows that an effort, but not a very 
serious one, was made to avoid the succession of three ordinary 
and two intercalary years. Thus the elements which normally 
recur in each cycle are OI, OOI, and it may be that theoretically 
they were arranged in the following series: OI, OOI, OOI, OOI, 
OOI, OI, O10. But it is possible to obtain seven intercalary 
years in the first cycle (sixth from the promulgation by Meton in 
433/2 B.0.) only by admitting three successive intercalary years 
between 322/1 and 318/7 B.0., as well as the four successive 
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ordinary years which are attested in 326/5,' 325/4, 324/3, and 
323/2. This no one will do except under compulsion; hence we 
have preferred’ to make this cycle fall a month short of its due, 
for which there is the additional argument that the second (or 
seventh) cycle began with an intercalary year. Accordingly, we 
have regarded the extra month of 318/7 B. 0. as wiping out the 
defect of the preceding cycle. So far so good. But in 314/3 
and 313/2 B. 0. we find two successive intercalary years,’ to even 
up which we are obliged to enter either two groups of three suc- 
cessive ordinary years, or one group of four ordinary years in the 
period between 312/1 and 306/5 B.c. In the third (or eighth) 
cycle, also, three ordinary years follow one another at the end 
(283/2-281/0 B.c.), which argues for the existence of two suc- 
cessive intercalary years somewhere earlier in the period (e. g., 
292/1, 291/0 B.c.). We are consequently bound to deny the 
maintenance of any invariable sequence of ordinary and inter- 
calary years within the cycle. We need to recognize only an 
additional effort on the part of the Athenians to bring the lunar 
and the solar periods into the same relation to one another at the 


1T have restored as follows the inscription of this year, which is published in 
"Ed. Apx., 1898, p. 7, No. 2; ef. Plate I: 

['A]orv - - 

20 ’Eml Xpéunro[s &pxovros : é]- 

21) wl ris’ EpexOn[ldos rerdpr] - 

21 ns rpuravelas [Matuaxrnp | - 

21) [c]Ovos dyddm x[at Sexdrn] 

21 [r]ptaxoorh rH[s rpuravel] - 

20 [as] éxxAnola xu[pla : rdv wp] - 
[cedpw]y érepy[ pige - - - 

30 + 29+30+ 29+ 18=136. 

35 + 36 +35 + 30=136. 

No other restoration is possible whether the second line had twenty or twenty-one 
letters. 

2With Beloch Griech. Gesch. III 2, p. 53, who, however, ends each cycle in his 
table one year earlier than I do. This results from including 338/7 B.c., which, as 
belonging to the preceding nineteen-year period, I have excluded. 

8 There is another possibility here, viz., that the prytanies were of unequal lengths 
(Unger Philologos XXXIV, pp. 503 ff.), as they seem, in fact, to have been in 186/5 
(1G. II 420) and 172/1 s.c. (BCH. XXIX, p. 169). But these were intercalary years at 
the time of the twelve tribes, and until marked differences of length are observed in 
the prytanies of an ordinary year and of an earlier time we have preferred to leave this 
additional element of uncertainty out of account. 
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end of every nineteen years. That they tried to limit the free- 
dom of the government even to this extent is probable despite the 
failure in 337/6-319/8 B.c., both because of the insertion of an 
extra month in 318/7 B.c. at the opening of a cycle and because 
of the succession of three ordinary years in 283/2-281/0 B.o. at 
the end of a cycle; but it is demonstrable in one sole instance, 
viz., at the end of the twelfth (or nineteenth) cycle. This is, 
however, a clear case. It consists of the following fragment of 
a Milesian parapegma: [4 |epevijs tpo[ 1m |ijs [ye] vopevns ert ’Arpev- 
Sous Taipopopi@vos IT, Aris Hv Kata tos Aiyurrious wia Kal K 
Tod Dapevad, Ews [7H |s yevouevns emt Tlor |vxrefrov Txx| podopr |a- 
vos IA, «al ra dé tod] Atyurri| ous tod Tlav|vi ris 1A, [xara dé 70 
Mid |jovov - - - - . From this document, as Rehm and Diels’ 
have pointed out, it is clear that the 27th of June corresponded 
with the 21st of Phamenoth, or the 201st day of the Egyptian 
year, on the 13th of Skirophorion in 433/2 B.c., and that it cor- 
responded with the 14th of Payni, or the 281st day of the Egyp- 
tian year, on the 14th of Skirophorion in the archonship of Poly- 
kleitos. That is to say, the solstice fell 80 days later in the year 
because of the interval, and since it fell back one day in every 
four years through the well-known failure of the Egyptians to 
intercalate a 366th day in leap years, the interval must have been 
from 320 to 324 years; in other words, Polykleitos must have 
been archon in 113/2, 112/1, 111/0, or 110/9 B.o. Now in his 
archonship the 27th of June coincided with the 14th of Skiro- 
phorion; hence the 30th of Skirophorion coincided with the 13th 
of July and the new moon was visible on the 14th of July. But 
in 112 the new moon was visible on the 29th of June or the 28th 
of July,’ in 111 on the 18th of July, in 110 on the 7th of July, 
but in 109 on the 14th of July precisely. Hence Polykleitos was 
archon in 110/9 B. 0. on astronomical grounds as well as because 
of the secretary canon; hence, moreover, the Athenian calendar 
was flawless in this year, i.e., at the end of the 12th (or nine- 
teenth) Metonic cycle. There is thus a certain warrant for 
believing that the effort was made generally to assign seven inter- 


1Sitzungsb. d. berl. Akad., 1904, pp. 92 ff. 
2 Unger Miiller’s Handbuch I?, p. 764; Sundwall Untersuch., p. 82. 
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calary and twelve ordinary years to every cycle, but none what- 
ever that this was done with such regularity in the disposition of 
these two elements as to enable us to predict the calendar quality 
of any given year. In other words, the attempt of Beloch' and 
others to date third century B. 0. archons by means of the calen- 
dar had from the start no chance of success; and, furthermore, 
the evidence which has been advanced to prove that the Metonic 
cycle was not introduced in the year of its discovery (433/2 B.0o. ) 
proves nothing of the kind, seeing that this cycle gave such a 
large measure of internal freedom. The empirical data won from 
the inscriptions contains nothing contradictory with the state- 
ment of Diodoros’ made in his record for Apseudes’ archonship 
(4338/2 B.0.): év 5€ tais "A@jvars Mérwv o Ilavoaviov per vids, 
dedoEacpevos Sé ev aatpororyila, eEOnxe THhv dvopalopevny évveaxarde- 
xaetnplda, THY apynV TonadpeEvos ard unvos év’ AOnvais TKipopopid- 
vos tpioxaidexarns. "Ev 8é roils eipnuévors erect Ta Gotpa Thy aTro- 
Katdotacw Toveitar Kal Kabatrep évavTod Tivos peyadov Tov avaKu- 
Ko pov AawBaver: 810 Kal tives avTOv Méravos évravTov dvowatover. 
Aoxei 8¢ 6 avip ovbros év TH mpoppjoe Kal mpoypady Tav’Tn Oavpac- 
TaS émiTeTevyeval* TA yap doTpa THY Te KivynoLY Kai Tas émionpactas 
moira, cupgaves TH ypadn’ 50 péypr Tov Kal’ Huds ypdvwr oi 
mreioro Tav “EXAjvev xp@pevor TH évveaxardexaernpidx od Siayev- 
Sovrat THs adnOeias. That is to say, Meton’s nineteen-year cycle 
started at the summer solstice—13th of Skirophorion 432/2 B. o. 
—a fact amply corroborated by the Milesian parapegma quoted 
above. The current doctrine is that this date was merely the 
point of departure for Meton’s calendar calculations, and that his 
era was not actually employed in Athens till about 100 years later; 
that what was set forth in 432 B.c. was the table of computations 
alone. It cannot be denied that the passage of Diodoros will 
admit of this interpretation, but it does not prescribe it, and 
despite the great names which have given to it its present pres- 
tige, it has never quite ousted the common-sense interpretation of 
the passage in question and of the other evidence. For in the 
first place it is abundantly proven by the part played by Meton in 


1Griech. Gesch. III 2, pp. 50ff. (Klio I, pp. 411 f&* 
2XII 36. 
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the comedies of Aristophanes’ and Phrynichos’ that he was a man 
with a popular reputation such as does not fall ordinarily to the 
lot of a scholar who has made a contribution to astronomical 
science. Meton must have succeeded in getting his scheme dis- 
cussed by the people of Athens. It guaranteed, what the octae- 
teris had failed to secure, astronomic correctness at the end of 
each cycle, and it set forth what was ideally the best grouping of 
the lunar months in the several years; but, as we have seen, it 
gave the duos considerable freedom of intercalation within the 
limits of the larger period—a freedom which it did not wait till 
326/5 B. 0. to use for the first time, as is clear both from the pas- 
sage of IG. II 4, p. 59, quoted below,’ and from the complaints 
of Aristophanes in the Clouds‘ (414 8.0.) that the gods were not 
getting their sacrifices at the right times. The notoriety of Meton 
is thus the first argument that he published his adjustable almanac 
(parapegma), not on the basis of a theoretical nineteen-year cycle 
—which would have had little practical value if the days, months, 
and years of Athens depended upon a different scheme— but on 
the basis of a nineteen-year cycle which he had succeeded in 
having made the official calendar of the state. The second argu- 
ment is of a negative character. It is difficult to understand how 
the date, 13th of Skirophorion in the archonship of Apseudes, came 
to be preserved if the new calendar did not go into operation at 
that time, since, if Meton’s calendar had been first introduced 100 
years after his akme, however much indebtedness to him might then 
be acknowledged, the innovation would be accredited popularly to 
thenameless man of affairs whoeffected the reform, not to theancient 
computer of the system. And if Meton’s almanac and calendar 
had been published only privately in 433/2 B. 0., but used popu- 
larly in subsequent times, there was no reason for the state which 
first introduced it officially in 338/7 B.0. to regard further the 
five cycles which had already elapsed: it would then have sufficed 
to establish, let us say, the 13th of Skirophorion or thereabouts 
337 B. 0. as the starting-point of the Metonic era. This would 


1 Birds, ll. 992ff. 
2 Monotropos quoted by Van Leeuwen on Aristophanes’ Birds, loc. cit. 
8P, 42, 4Ll, 615 ff. 
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have been the historically important date—the one which should 
have impressed itself upon our tradition; as, of course, it has not 
done, for the obvious reason that it never existed.’ 

The determination of the calendar character of the years in the 
second century B. Cc. is made difficult through the existence during 
a period—of which the limits thus far determinable on epi- 
graphical evidence are 166/5 and 122/1 B.c.—of two distinct 
years at the same time, each with its distinct set of months, one, 
however, designated cat’ apyovra, and the other cata Oedv. When- 
ever a document is dated in the two systems the prytanies coin- 
cide with the months «ard Oedv, and the months «xat’ apxovta lag 
from a full month to one day only behind the months cata Oedv; 
but documents, both in the years with two sets of months, and in 
years in between these, are also dated simply in terms of one year, 
which is, moreover, so far as can be judged,’ the old lunar year. 
This fact tends to corroborate the view of Adolf Schmidt that the 
year kata Oedv, with which the prytanies are in relation when the 
two systems exist side by side, is also the old lunar year—the 
year which entered into the Metonic cycle; and it is on this 
hypothesis that the table given above has been constructed. If 
this is true, what is the year xat’ apyovra? The solar year, 
according to Adolf Schmidt.’ This, however, is impossible, for 
in the year 122/1 B.0., in which the archon Nikodemos is located 
on too many evidences to be moved on any account, the 8th 
embolimos of Boedromion «ar’ apyovra coincided with the 9th of 
Boedromion kata Oedv. This, however, proves, as J. Sundwall 


1The practice, begun in 338/7 B.c., of dating documents by giving not only the 
day of the prytany, but also the day of the month on which they were passed, simply 
reflects a change in the management of the public archives, which, as usual, accom- 
panied an epoch year. There exists, therefore, no more reason for making 338/7 B. c. 
the first of a Metonic cycle than for inferring a calendar change thirty years earlier 
(1G. II 52) when the day of the prytany was first put upon the public decrees. More- 
over, a dating by month and prytany from as early as 346/5 B. c. is found in the Samian 
cleruch document published by 0. Ourtius Inschriften und Stud. zur Gesch. v. Samos. 
Progr., Liibeck, 1877. 

2Sundwall Untersuch., p. 89, who, however, errs in assuming that it is a solar year 
where we have no means of judging. It is unthinkable that the Athenians changed 
from a lunar to a solar year and vice versa four or five times in the last two-thirds of 
this century. 

8 Jahrb. f. Phil. 1884, pp. 651 f. 
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has clearly pointed out,' that, if either of these was a solar year, 
the summer solstice and the new lunar month must have practi- 
cally coincided in June 27th, 122 B.c. But new moons were 
visible in 122 B.c. on June 10th and July 9th. Consequently, 
kat’ apxovra does not mean solar year any more than «ata Oeov 
does.” What then does it mean? We have as yet insufficient 
data to answer this question positively, but the conjecture is per- 
missible that it was a year of which the limits were determined 
by the archon, i.e., by his period of service. We might then 
think that the term failed to jibe with the other or senatorial 
year through a difference of decision as to the intercalation of a 
month or a day, but this explanation fails to satisfy one case of 
double dating by months, viz., JG. II 408, which is a decree 
passed in the archonship of Metrophanes (133/2 B.0.) on the 
29th of Elaphebolion «ar’ dpyovra and the 12th of Munychion 
kata Oedv. Here the difference is 12 or 13 days. How did it 
come that the archon year began 12 days later than the senatorial 
year, this is the question, since it is inconceivable that 12 days 
were intercalated in the archon year after it had once begun. 
There was nothing new in the existence of a separate archon 
year. In fact it had existed throughout the greater part of the 
fifth century B.c., as Bruno Keil’ demonstrated some years ago. 
He claimed further that in that century the archon year had its 
series of lunar months, while the senatorial year had apparently 
only its series of prytanies, but A. Mommsen‘ has since shown 
that the archon and the senatorial year probably belong together. 
According to Keil’s view, to which Mommsen assents in this 
particular, the separate senatorial year was abandoned in 410 B. o. 
1Untersuchungen, pp. 82 f. 


2This, in my judgment the only methodical conclusion, Sundwall fails to draw. 
Instead of doing so, he tries to change the date of Nikodemos; and, in fact, there was 
a coincidence of solstice and new moon in the year12138.c. Hence he puts Nikode- 
mos in 121/0 8. c.— with the disastrous results noted below. Sundwall encounters a 
similar difficulty in the cases of Metrophanes and Achaios; the first must be shifted 
from 1338/2 3. c. to 144/3 B. c., the latter from 166/5 B. c. to 165/4B.c. This is, however, 
admissible only when Nikodemos is put in 121/08.c.; and not even then, since the 
successor of Metrophanes, Erg. (who is, doubtless, Ergokles of 132/1 B. c. pace Sund- 
wall), and Meton (Klio VII, p. 222) would collide in 143/2 B.c. 

8 Hermes XXIX, pp. 32 ff. 


4 Philologos 1908, pp. 348 ff. Of., however, ibid. 1902, pp. 214 ff. 
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As we have seen, the divergence appears again in the second cen- 
tury B.c. This time the archon year has its own series of months, 
and it has different limits from the lunar-calendar year, which, how- 
ever, has now a fixed relation with the senatorial year, as during the 
two centuries which had intervened. Of course, the archon year 
had coincided with the calendar year for the same two centuries, 
and, since there was still a rough coincidence between the two 
years, the name of the archon was still employed to designate 
both. The Athena-year began 28 days after the calendar year, 
and the ephebe year two months later; so that there was no 
reason why the archon should not have his separate year also. 
But it is curious that it should have a different set of months, 
i.e., should stand in no fixed relation to the calendar year. This 
shows that it had its own cycle and its own reason for its beginning 
and ending, just as the archon-senatorial year had in the fifth cen- 
tury. In the earlier period, according to Bruno Keil’s reckoning,’ 
it had an ordinary length of 360 days and an intercalary length of 
390 days. There were seven intercalary years in every forty. This 
may or may not be correct; at any rate the archon-senatorial 
year did not fit in between the solstices, as is clear from the fact 
that in 411 B.o. it began on the 14th of Skirophorion,’ whereas 
in this year the solstice occurred, not 15 or 16 days before the 
new moon which was visible at the first of Hekatombaion, but 27 
days before that event.* Hence we need not be surprised that the 
archon-year in the 2d century B. 0. disregarded the solstices also. 
We have no means of establishing the cycle which was followed 
in this epoch; for nothing of any value can be obtained from the 
double datings in 133/2 B. o. and 122/1 B. 0. so long as the begin- 
ning point of neither set of months is determinable. The upper 
epigraphical limit of the divergence between the archon and the 
calendar or senatorial year has been set at 166/5 B.©. in the con- 
viction that Sundwall‘ is right in placing JG. II 4510 ii, and IT 
433 in the same year; in which case both, and with them the 
archon Achaios and the secretary ‘“Hpaxddov Nav[v|dxouv Evrrupi- 
ys, belong to 166/5 B.o. If this were approximately the real 


1 Hermes loc. cit., pp. 321 ff. 8Unger Miillers Handbuch I?, p. 752. 
2 Aristotle Const. of Athens 32. 4Op. cit., pp. 86 ff. 
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upper limit we might think that the acquisition of Delos in the 
winter of 167/6 8.0. and the steps taken thereafter to shift the 
beginning of the Delian year round from Gamelion to Hekatom- 
baion had something to do with the establishment of a separate 
series of archon years. But our knowledge of this effort depends 
as yet upon Homolle’s interpretation’ of certain unpublished 
Delian documents, so that we are not at present in a position to 
discuss its details. Moreover, Sundwall has discovered that there 
existed from ca. 180 B. o. forward a different year from the calen- 
dar year, which, moreover, possessed a distinct set of months or 
subdivisions, and was used to define the terms of office of the 
so-called third mint magistrates. This was, doubtless, the archon 
year, both because we know of no other it can have been, and 
because Sundwall has made it very probable’ that the third mint 
magistrates were Areopagites; i.e., ex-archons, to whom the use 
of the archon year would, accordingly, be most natural. The data 
collected by Sundwall from the coins shows that the archon year 
began almost, if not altogether, as frequently after the senatori&l 
calendar year as before it (10 to 12)’—a relation which is expli- 
cable on the hypothesis that either of them is the solar year only 
by assuming that the Metonic or Kallippic cycle was regularly 
violated during this century; since in it the lunar year began 
prior to the solar year only twice in every nineteen years. In the 
four cases‘ known to us from the inscriptions the archon year 
began after the senatorial or calendar year. We have, accord- 
ingly, to maintain, on any interpretation, that the relation thus 
suggested is accidental, since the coins show one year to have 
begun before the other only slightly more frequently than after it. 
From one of the inscriptional cases already referred to we learn 
that the archon year began more than a month later than the cal- 
endar year;° that is to say, precisely as in the year to which the 
monetary series Herakleides-Eukles belonged.* Is it thinkable 

1 BCH. V %; XXVII 63, n. 1. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 10, 69f. 8 Tbid., pp. 93ff. 

4¥ive if JG. II 5 451b ii and II 433 do not belong to the same year. 


5 Unless there was the intercalation of a month in the archon year and none in the 
calendar year, which is, of course, possible; cf. Sundwall op. cit., p. 86. 
®Sundwall op. cit., p. 98. 
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that when the lunar year was bound to end more than a month 
before the solstice, if the effort were being made at the time to 
keep the two together, an extra month was not intercalated? 
Sundwall affirms its necessity in the one case, but practically 
denies it in the other.’ At any rate, such an interval is absolutely 
without precedent, since in the two cycles which we can approxi- 
mately reconstruct the lunar year began nine times more than a 
month after the solstices, but never more than a month before it; 
for to bring this about under normal circumstances a succession 
of five ordinary years would be required. The facts are thus just 
what might have been expected. Official influence moved entirely 
in the direction of prolonging not shortening a year unduly. It 
was often possible for the djpos to decree, as it did to our knowl- 
edge in ca. 418 B.0.:? péva 5é éuBarrew “ExatovBarova tov véov 
apxovra. On this occasion the object was to postpone the time 
for delivering the azrapyai to the goddesses at Eleusis*—so sim- 
ple a matter was it for the Athenians to intercalate a month irregu- 
larly, or even an irregular month. On the other hand, failure to 
intercalate a month when it was due or overdue meant to shorten 
the year of the senate and magistrates to which these would 
naturally raise strenuous objections. 

There are thus, we contend, serious objections to the view 
maintained by Sundwall with equal audacity and keenness in a 
work otherwise rich in important results that the year cata Gedy 
is the solar year—objections altogether aside from the insur- 
mountable chronological difficulties with which it is involved. 
For its acceptance requires us to transfer Nikodemos to 121/0 
and Metrophanes to 144/3 8.c. But as Sundwall himself puts it: 
Dies wird aber die weittragende Folge mit sich bringen dass die 
ganze Schrieberfolge, auf der die Archonten-Datierung von Fer- 
guson und Kirchner beruht (vgl. P. A. II 642 f.) fiir das 2 
Jahrh. um ein Jahr verschoben wird. In other words, Xenokles, 
whose coincidence with the battle of Pydna (168 B.c.) is indis- 
putable,* must be transferred trom 168/7 to 167/6 8B.o.; Hagno- 


'Cf. op. cit., pp. 86 and 98, 27G. II 4, p. 59, No. 276 = Ditt. Syll.? 20, 1. 53. 
8 Keil, Hermes XXIX, p. 347, n. 1; Ditt. ad loc. cit. 
4Jacoby Apollodors Chronik, p. 349; cf. The Athenian Archons, p. 61. 
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theos, whose coincidence with Ol. 160, 1 (140/39 B. o.) is demon- 
strated by the following words of Pausanias:' 6 dé wédepos éoyev 
obros téAos “Ayvobdov (with Wilamowitz’s’ certain correction of 
the MSS. ’AvriOéov) pév "AOjvyow dpyovtos, ddvpmidds 5é éEnxo- 
oTy Tpos Tails éxaTov, Hv évina Avddwpos Lixvovos is transferred to 
139/8 B.0.; Jason and Dionysios wera [lapdwovory who are fixed 
in 125/4 and 112/1 by their coincidence with the Roman consuls 
for these years have to be transferred to 124/3 and 111/0 B. o.— 
a difficulty which cannot be eluded by the aid of the fact that the 
Attic year coincided in part with the Roman years 125 and 124 
B.C. in the one case and the Roman years 112 and 111 B.o. in 
the other case, thus leaving, it would seem, two alternatives; for 
the Roman consuls are uniformly equated with the Olympiads 
and Attic years which began with the July after they assumed 
office, and that this was done officially in Athens is proved by the 
case of Argeios whose location in 97/6 B.©. is attested by his 
coincidence with the Roman consuls who took office on January 
1,978.0. These difficulties seem to me altogether inevitable, 
and they are reinforced by another equally so in that Polykleitos, 
as shown above, can on no account be transferred from 110/9 to 
109/8 B. 0. Moreover, just as Demochares (94/3 B. o.=Ol. 171, 
3) and Theokles (102/1 B.c.=Ol. 169, 3) are defined in the 
third year of an Olympiad by the presentation during their terms 
of office of peploi to Athena, so JG. II 421, which the secretary 
from the deme Butadai dates in 141/0 B. oc. =Ol. 158, 4, is fixed 
in the year after the third of an Olympiad by the reference in 
1. 48° to the presentation of a peplos by Miltiades of Marathon 
whose services as agonothetes of the Panathenaia were the imme- 
diate occasion of this decree. Sundwall, however, must date it in 
140/39 B. 0. which is hardly possible. 

Nor are the corroborations adduced by Sundwall* for the shift- 
ing of the whole block of archons worth serious consideration. 
There was no reason why a decision, reached after the Pythais in 
106/5 B. 0., to send such delegations in the future 8: évveernpidos 
should compel the first under the new régime to follow the last 

1VII. 16, 10. 

2 Sitzungsb. d. berl, Akad. 1904, p. 474. 87G. I1 5, 421. 4 Op. cit., p. 83. 
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under the old by precisely eight years, especially since a disloca- 
tion of the Athenian and Delphian enneeteris would be occasioned 
thereby.' Hence there is no need to bring Agathokles (106/5 
B.0.) within eight years of Argeios (97/6 B.o.). Nor does it 
commend Sundwall’s transposition that by shifting the entire 
block forward a year the official order of the secretaries’ tribes 
is maintained in 100/99 B.o., but abandoned in the course 
or end of the year next following; for though there is no 
longer any reason for defining the oligarchic revolution which 
took place at this period in 103/2 B.o. precisely, there is still 
conclusive evidence that it occurred prior to 101/0’ B.c., if not 
prior to 102/1 B.c., as is probable; so that, granting the abroga- 
tion of the official order in this general period because of the 
oligarchic movement, we should expect it to have ceased to exist 
before 100/99 B. o. 

The chronological obstacles are thus altogether too consider- 
able to allow us to accept Sundwall’s interpretation of «ar’ 
dpyovra and cata Gedy, especially when this suffers already from 
troubles of a purely calendar sort, and is, at best, only one of two 
interpretations. 

On what principles the archon constructed his year or cycle of 
years the state of our knowledge leaves us still a long way from 
ascertaining, but we may venture the guess that the months of 
his year stood in somewhat the same relation to the committees 
of the Areopagos—for a body of approximately 225 members 
could not function well without sections or committees—as the 
months of the lunar year did to the sections of the senate of 600. 
And if this were the case we could understand why the ‘mint 
inspectors” of the Areopagos held office for a term which disre- 
garded both the limits and the months of the (senatorial-calen- 
dar) year for which the first two mint commissioners served. 


HarvakD UNIVERSITY 


1See my article on *‘ The Athenian Pythais”’’ in Klio IX. 
2 Klio IV, pp. 5 ff. 
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THE USE AND EFFECT OF ATTIC SEALS 
By Rosert J. Bonner 


The use of seals was very common not only in Greece but 
throughout the Orient, even in remote antiquity. In Zakro sev- 
eral hundreds of clay seal impressions which belong to the 
Mycenaean period were found.’ ‘These may have been attached 
to bales of goods and were preserved as a record of commercial 
transactions.”” There is no evidence for the use of seals in the 
Homeric age; but the lots which bore some distinguishing mark 
that enabled each person to identify his own are in effect the 
same.’ In Athens it was the common practice to seal up any kind 
of receptacle or package which the owner or custodian desired to 
protect from unauthorized interference. Careful householders 
sealed their larders against pilfering slaves, and even against the 
women of their families.‘ Persons who intended to go on a jour- 
ney frequently protected their property by affixing seals.’ In the 
case of an antidosis, the parties to the exchange sealed up the 
property involved, including houses and other buildings.’ Letters 
were regularly sealed.’ So also wills, contracts, and other docu- 
ments were generally sealed and deposited with trustworthy per- 
sons to prevent fraud; they were tied up with thread and sealed 
in such a way that the thread could not be removed without 
breaking the seal. 

1 During the classical period also an adhesive clay called yf onuavrpls (Herod. ii. 38) 
or Juros (also pdrov, Photius s.v.) was very generally employed for seal impressions. 


The brittleness of clay as compared with wax in all probability led to the use of pro- 
tective caps xéyxat, Aristoph. Wasps 585. 


2Bosanquet Journal of Hellenic Studies XXI, p. 339: Bosanquet’s conjecture 
regarding the purpose of these seal impressions is in a measure confirmed by the prac- 
tice of shipping merchandise in sealed packages mentioned by Pliny N. H. xxxv. 14. 

8Tliad vii. 175; cf. iii. 316: It is not likely that names were written on the lots. 
Cf. Paley’s note. Many have supposed the rivat rruxrés of Proitus was sealed ; Iliad 
vi. 169 and Leaf’s note. 


*Xen. Resp. Laced. vi. 4: Aristoph. Thesm. 415; Lysis. 1195. 

5Aesch. Agam., 609. 6Dem. 42. 2. 

TThucy. i. 132; Eurip. Iph. in Aulis 321; cf. Lucian Timon 22. 
(CLAssicaL ParLouoey III, October, 1908] 399 
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The chief and original purpose of a seal was to safeguard.’ 
To prevent duplication of signet rings Solon is said to have 
enacted a law which forbade a seal maker to retain impressions of 
the seals which he sold.’ In spite of the law, however, it is said 
that a duplicate seal could be procured for a small sum.’ Lucian 
describes a clever method for removing and replacing a seal with- 
out the possibility of detection. The wax was cut through just 
under the impression by means of a heated needle and replaced by 
heating both surfaces in the same manner.‘ An amusing story of 
Lacydes the philosopher is preserved by Diogenes Laertius.’ It 
seems that he kept a well-stocked larder which he guarded care- 
fully. After sealing up the door he was accustomed to thrust the 
ring into the pantry through a small hole in the door, thinking in 
_this way to secure it most effectually. His servants, however, 
soon discovered that they could go through the same process and 
have free access to the contents of the larder without fear of 
detection. 

Seals served also for purposes of identification. Messengers 
could be provided with seal impressions to identify them as 
accredited agents.’ Similarly a signet ring or its impression 
might serve as a pass in time of war.' Here belong the so-called 
tesserae hospitales.’ An Athenian decree conferring honors on 
Straton, king of Sidon, for various services to the city refers to 
credentials of this kind, here called ovpBoXa, which were issued 


1Cf. Demos. 33. 36. 2 Diog. Laert. i. 57. 
8 Aristoph. Thesm. 425. 
apd Tod uev odv Hv GAN’ brotka Thy Ovpay 
moimoapévaior SaxTbdLov TpiwBddou 


Argillus, a messenger of Pausanias in his treasonable correspondence with Persia, 
provided himself with a duplicate seal in order to be able to read with safety the con- 
tents of a letter which aroused his suspicions. Thucy. i. 132. 


4Lucian Alex, 21. 5iv. 59. 

6Plautus Pseudolus i. 1.58. mpds Aatda rhv KopwOlav épacrhs droppdyioua mémyas 
éxéXeve wapayevér Oa: (Athenaeus xiii, p. 585). Klearchus after his arrest at the instance 
of the Persian king gave to Ktesias who had been of service to him his seal cvuBodov 
girlas mpds rods év Aaxedaluon ovyyeveis Kal olxelovs, Plut. Artax. 18. 


7 Aristoph. Birds 1213; cf. Plautus Captivi ii. 3. 90. 


8Cf. Mommsen Rémische Forschungen I, pp. 338 ff. 
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by the Senate." They were intended, we may surmise, to identify 
members of embassies and enable them to enjoy the privileges 
usually accorded to embassadors. They may have served also to 
identify Sidonian citizens sojourning in Athens upon whom 
certain rights and exemptions were conferred by an amendment 
to the decree. It is possible that the state seal of Athens was 
represented on these tesserae. 

The public seal was in the custody of the chairman of the pry- 
tanes.’ Whenever the prytanes or the senate used a seal it was 
certainly the state seal in the hands of the chairman for the time 
being.’ In Apollodorus v. Nicostratus the plaintiff maintains 
that the government (tv apyjv) or a commission appointed by 
the senate should examine slaves in the possession of the state and 
transmit their answers under seal to the court.‘ No doubt a com- 
mittee of this kind, representing the senate, would use the state 
seal. Since public money was paid out under the authority of the 
senate it would seem probable that the state treasurers used the 
state seal in closing the treasury doors. But a decree of 435 or 
434 B.c., providing for the election of treasurers and defining 
their duties, required the treasurers of Athena to join them in 
depositing the money and sealing the doors of the treasury.’ 
Evidently a single seal would not suffice, and it is impossible to 
determine whether the state seal was used by these officials. The 
private seals of judicial officers such as the public arbitrators could 
very well be used in sealing up documents to be transmitted to 
the Forty;° but the language of Demosthenes in speaking of 
his accounts which were passed by a court under the presidency 

1 romodcOw 5é kal cbuBora } Bory mpds Tov Bacidéa, Tov Tidwvlwy Saws dvd Shyos 6 
"AOnvalwy eldfe dv te méurne 6 Didwvlwy Bacideds Seduevos THs brews, kal 6 Bacrdeds 6 


Lidwrlwy eldqe Bray méurne Tivda ws adbrdv 6 Shuos 6 AOnvalwy, Dittenberger Sylloge 
Inscriptionum Graecarum? 118, 20 ff. (date 370-362 8B. c.). 


2 Arist. Ath. Const. 44.1; ef. Dittenberger 789. 39. 
8Isoc. 17. 38, where the pyrtanes sealed up the names of the dramatic judges 
deposited in an urn by the senate. 


4Demos. 53. 24. Dareste translates rhv dpx jv l’archonte, but the whole passage 
rather suggests prytanes. 

5Dittenberger 21.15: ofro: 5¢ rayuedovrov éu mwodee ev rot drigOodbuor Ta TOV Oeov 
xpéuara boa Suvardy Kal 8ovov, Kal cvvavovybyrov Kal cuyKdedbvrov Tas Obipas TO dmw- 
Godipu0 Kal cvcceuacvdcOov rots Tov Tes AOevalas raplats. 

8 Arist. Ath. Const. 53. 2. 
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of the logistae seems to point to the state seal, ras ev@uvas érre- 
onpaivesbe.' It has been suggested that goods, inspected by 
customs officer were sealed, but thus far no proof has been 
adduced.” We know that goods confiscated by the state were 
listed and sealed officially. Accordingly, if customs officers made 
seizures of merchandise for any reason, they doubtless protected 
the rights of the state by seals. It is now generally agreed the 
signet ring which Demos demanded from Cleon on dismissing him 
from his services was not the state seal but such a seal as a mas- 
ter intrusted to his steward.‘ 

There is but little trace of a general use of brands (seal 
impressions produced by burning) to indicate ownership. State 
slaves were always branded with the public seal.” Private owners 
branded only runaway slaves. Such a brand was a mark of dis- 
grace rather than of ownership. Animals were probably not 
branded to indicate ownership. It was the habit of priests to 
mark in some way animals approved for sacrifice.’ But it is not 
at all likely that a brand was used. At any rate Egyptian priests 
marked approved bulls by a strip of papyrus sealed around one of 
the horns.’ 

The making of wills and contracts was surrounded by no legal 
formalities in Athens. A will as well as a contract might even be 


1 Demos. De Corona 250. He could scarcely say to the people, ‘* you sealed”’ if the 
logistae used their own seals. The practice of other cities supports this view to some 
extent. In litigation between Calymna and some citizens of Cos the public seal was 
used for evidence taken by a commission and documents copied from the archives: 
Dareste, Haussoulier et Reinach Inscriptions juridiques, p. 158. On the other hand, 
Plato in the Laws (856 A) provides that each of the judges in capital cases shall use 
his own seal. 

2Haase Annali dell’ Instituto di Corrispond. Arch. XI, p. 279; Boeckh Public 
Economy of the Athenians (Eng. trans.), p. 447, is uncertain. 

8 Aristoph. Frag. 378; Xen. Hellen. ii.3. 21; cf. ibid. ii. 4. 18, where, if the reading 
rods diArdrous is correct, droonualvoua is applied to persons in the sense of proscribe. 

*xal viv dwbdos rdv Saxrudov, ws odxére | éuol rayuedoes, Aristoph. Knights 947. Of. 
Gilbert Beitrdge zur innern Geschichte Athens, pp. 90 ff. 

5Xen. Veet. iv. 21, dvipdwoda ceonuacuéva TE Snuooly onudvrpy; cf. the branding 
of prisoners of war by Xerxes with orlyuara Bacidhia (Herod. vii. 233), and the 
branding of the Hellespont, Herod. vii. 35. 

Srois 5¢ Soximacbévros lepelois capeiov ériBaddyrw ol lepol: Dittenberger Sylloge? 
653, 71. This inscription from Andania is cited by Schoemann, Griechische Alter- 
thiimer, II, p. 248, n. 4. 

7 Herod. ii. 38; cf. Plut. Moralia 338. 
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oral," As a rule certain formalities were observed, but they were 
demanded by custom not by law.” The usual formalities were the 
affixing of seals by the makers in presence of a number of witnesses 
and the depositing of the documents with trustworthy persons. 
Occasionally the testator took the precaution of leaving one or 
more copies of his will.’ Whether the witnesses affixed their seals 
or not is a matter of dispute. Wyse‘ is on insecure ground when 
he cites the mention of seals in the plural’ in connection with wills 
as proof that the testator’s witnesses had joined him in sealing the 
instrument. For these wills were before the court and the origi- 
nal external’ seals must have been destroyed to enable the heirs to 
read the contents, unless they had access to a true copy of the 
will. But as testators did not as a rule leave duplicates, the 
chances are against this possibility.’ There are a number of ref- 
erences to witnesses in connection with wills and contracts but 
their seals are mentioned in two cases only. In speaking of the 
shortcomings of his guardians, Demosthenes says they should 
have summoned witnesses to join them in sealing his father’s will.’ 
This case merely proves that witnesses did sometimes affix their 
seals to documents. In the other case, however, a rather unusual 
document is mentioned which in some respects closely resembles 
a will. The mother-in-law of the two parties in the case against 
Spudias had loaned sums of money to both men. Before her 
death she left an account against Spudias sealed by her brothers 
as witnesses and possibly by herself.’ In view of the fact that the 


1Meier-Schoemann-Lipsius Attisch. Process 595. 

2Dareste, Haussoulier et Reinach op. cit. II. 1, p. 64. Wyse (Isaeus, p. 387) utters 
a timely warning against the tendency to apply to Attic wills the rules of Roman law. 

8Diogeiton’s brother (Lys. 32. 7) left a sealed will and a copy. Theophrastus 
(Diog. Laert. i, 51) left four copies of his will, witnessed and sealed (287 B. c.). 

4Tsae., p. 387. 

5 Demos. 45.17; Aristoph. Wasps 584, 585. 

6I defer for the moment the discussion of the location of seals. 

TDem. 46. 28: diadhxns oddels rubrore dvrlypada éroujoaro, dd\Na ovyypagday péy, 
ta el5Got kal uh mapaBalywor, diaOnxdv 5é of, Beauchet correctly explains this pas- 
sage as follows: Tout ce qu’il est permis d’en induire, c’est que l’on évitait pendant 
la vie du testateur de tirer des copies de l’acte qui auraient pu compromettre le secret 
du testament. 

8 Demos. 28. 5. 

9Demos. 41.9: Fv wer yap 7d dpytpiov rapa THs IloAvedxrov dSedavecpuévos yuvarkéds, 
yodupara 8 éorw & xarédurev dwobvhexovo’ éxelyn, udprupes 5’ ol THs yuvatkds ddeXgol 
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speaker expressly calls them witnesses (uaprupes) there is no rea- 
son to regard them as the woman’s representatives («vUpuo).’ 
These were necessary only in legal proceedings where the woman 
herself was involved. The document was really an ante-mortem 
statement or dying declaration and the brothers were present 
simply to prevent subsequent disputes between the heirs, iva 
pndev dvaxepes jpuiv ein mpos GdAHAovs. Consequently seals were 
not required to render the document valid or admissible.’ But in 
so far as it amounted to an expression of her desire that the money 
involved should not goto Spudias, but should be divided amongst 
the heirs, it had the effect of a regular will. In any event this 
case and the use of witnesses’ seals by executors create a strong 
presumption that testators also might avail themselves of the 
additional safeguard afforded by the seals of witnesses; and it is 
a mere accident that such seals are not mentioned. In Egypt 
both contracts and wills were sealed by witnesses.’ 

The fact that wills were sometimes successfully tampered with 
affords no ground for maintaining that witnesses did not affix their 
seals.‘ For there is abundant evidence that seals were frequently 
not effective. They were not hard to imitate’ and could even be 
removed and replaced in the manner already described. Access 


wapbvres dmact kal Kad’ Exacrov érepwrdvres, tva undev duvcxepes Hut ely mpds ddAAHovs, 
Ibid. 21: avril yap ra ypdupara xarédure ev % Ilodvedcrov yur}... . . duodoryou- 
pévwv 5¢ rSv onuelwv x. T. Xr. 
Some Athenian women in the management of their households made use of seals: 
maoww vpiv \éyw AauBdverv Tov éudv 
xpnudrwr viv €vdodev, cat 
under otrws ed cernudr- 
Oat 7d pH ody 
Tovs purous dvacmdoat, 
—Chorus of Women, Aristoph. Lysist. 11965 ff. 
In Epicrates v. Athenogenes (Hyper. 5. 18) Antigona a female friend of the defendant 
is said to have joined in sealing a contract: rais cuv@jKas loxupl{y, as évedpedoarrés 
pe od Kal 4 éralpa cov éonujvacbe. But it is more than likely that she merely helped 
Athenogenes to induce the plaintiff to accept the seal and contract. 
1Dareste Les plaidoyers civils de Demosthéne I. p. 165, n. 5. 
2The debt was proved also by the ante-mortem statement of Polyeuctus, the 
woman’s husband, in the presence of Aristogenes (Dem. 41. 8). 
8See Wyse Isaeus, p. 387, for a number of instances. 
4Cf. Beauchet Histoire du droit privé des athéniens III, pp. 659, 662. 
5 Aristoph. Thes. 425; Thucy. i. 132. 
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to documents could be gained by bribing the depository or his 
servants.' And it was perhaps not difficult to secure the services 
of an expert like Pythodorus against whom the seals of prytanes 
and choregi were not proof.’ It is likely then that there is con- 
siderable truth in the bitter statement of Polybius that ten check- 
ing clerks, as many seals and twice as many witnesses could not 
guarantee the safety of a talent in the hands of a Greek.’ 

The purpose and effect of seals affixed by testators, heirs, exe- 
cutors, witnesses, contracting parties, and sureties was primarily 
to safeguard the documents and to insure the performance of the 
bequests and provisions. An additional effect of the testator’s 
seal was to authenticate the document as his last will and testa- 
ment. In other cases the affixing of the seal implied certain lia- 
bilities. The seal of a party to a contract not only safeguarded 
it and identified him as a beneficiary, but bound him to perform 
its terms. Sureties were generally mentioned in a contract and 
this was sufficient to render them liable in case the principals 
defaulted. But if a surety joined in sealing a contract and parole 
evidence could be produced that he had agreed to be surety his 
seal would have the effect of making him liable, even though his 
name was not mentioned in the contract. The leading case on 
this point is Androcles v. Lacritus.* Androcles had lent money 
to the defendant’s brother on a maritime contract. Lacritus was 
surety and though his name did not appear in the contract he 
affixed his seal. The present suit was brought against him, not 
as surety but as heir to his brother’s estate. But Androcles con- 
stantly insists on his liability as surety and we may reasonably 
conclude that his seal supported by parole evidence would have 
rendered him responsible in case the suit had been for perform- 
ance of suretyship. An extension of this doctrine of liability 
appears in the case against Spudius already cited. The mother- 
in-law of the parties had left an account against Spudias sealed by 
her brothers as witnesses. At her death the document was opened 
by the parties and their wives, who recognized the seals. After 
reading the document, the men resealed and deposited it. The 
plaintiff claimed very confidently that since the defendant joined 

1Igoc. 17, 23; Demos. 33.16. ?Isoc. 17.33. %Polyb. vi.56. | 4Demos, 35.15. 
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in sealing this paper he must be regarded as acknowledging the 
indebtedness of which it was evidence.’ 

The first edition of Charicles’ contained the statement “impor- 
tant documents, although they were to be sealed up, were also, it 
seems, attested by a seal beneath the writing.” Gneist® took 
exception to this suggestion of Becker, and Goll, in his revision 
of Charicles, accepted Gneist’s view and altered the text accord- 
ingly. Gneist’s statement that neither among the Greeks nor the 
Romans can the use of a subseal (Untersiegel) be proved has gone 
unchallenged. Now the position of a seal on a document had no 
bearing whatever on its legal effect which depended entirely on 
the intention of the person who affixed the seal. This intention 
could be proved either by the document itself or by parole evi- 
dence. The outer seal (Verschlusssiegel) was more popular 
because it seemed to afford better protection against fraud;‘ but 
there is one class of document including judgments, awards, 
receipts, discharges, and certified copies, in which the subseal 
must have been used. For example, the seal affixed to Demos- 
thenes’ accounts by the court could not have been an outer seal.° 
A person who received such a discharge must be able to display 
the seal intact. So too, the Milesian award sent to the Messenians 
certified by the state seal could not serve to protect them in the 
possession of the property in dispute unless it could be exhibited 
without destroying the seal.° There is no indication that the 
awards of private arbitrators were sealed, but in view of the gen- 
eral practice of sealing all kinds of instruments, it would be haz- 
ardous to assume that they were never sealed.’ If seals were 


lradra 8 dvayvous, el uev abrg undev mpoojxe und’ GdnOH rd yeypaupér’ Fr, rl 54 
mor’ obx ev0ds Hyavdxre wept adrady; rl dé cuvernualvero maddy Ta pndev wyies bvra 
und? adnOA ypduyara; Trout yap ov85’ dv els Sjrov uh waow duodoydv Tois yeypaypévors 
rowjoecev.— Demos, 41. 22. 

2P. 159 of the English translation by Metcalfe. 

8 Die Formellen Vertrdge, u. s. w., p. 457. 

4In view of the number of frauds in connection with documents it is remarkable 
that we have only two appeals to handwriting. Two slaves are mentioned who were 
able to detect readily any changes made in the documents they had written. — Demos. 
29, 21; 33. 17. 

5 De corona 250. 6 Dittenberger 314. 39. 

7Demos. 36. 16; Isoc, 18. 10. 
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affixed they could have been only subseals. Lipsius’ in a brief 
note on Demosthenes’ accounts says that the seal was not a real 
subseal, but was merely an attesting or “O. K.” (als-richtig-aner- 
kennen) seal. This amounts to an admission that the seal at least 
was not an outer one; and his attempt to reconcile it with 
Gneist’s doctrine by trying to distinguish it from a subseal with- 
out indicating the meaning of the term Untersiegel as he con- 
ceives it, is of no avail. In modern practice all seals on legal 
documents are alike subseals. Evidently the Athenians prized a 
multiplicity of seals. ‘‘It was their duty,” says Demosthenes in 
speaking of his father’s executors, “to bring a number of (7oAXovs ) 
witnesses and have them counterseal the will.”’ The fact that 
they used outside seals on documents is no proof that they did 
not also use subseals on the same documents. For example one 
is strongly tempted to believe with Wyse that seals on wills before 
a jury were those of the testators; and, as has been pointed out, 
only subseals of testators could be intact at that stage of the 
dispute. 

Gneist* further asserts that the German idea of a seal as a 
solemn confirmation of the signature (feierliche Bestarkung der 
Unterschrift)is foreign to both Greek and Romans. This com- 
parison is misleading, for the modern seal has undergone many 
changes. It was introduced into England by the French and 
served for signature.‘ In this country the seal is practically a 
pure formality. Often the requirement of statute law is fulfilled 
by a written scroll or printed rectangle containing ‘‘seal”’ or 
“LL. S.” written or printed. Still at common-law a deed is suffi- 
ciently executed if sealed; it need not be signed.’ The Greek 
seal then corresponds exactly to the common-law seal which was 
not accompanied by a signature.’ This similarity is in no wise 
affected by the fact that the Greeks usually placed the seal on the 
outside of the document. 

Tae University or CHICAGO 


1 Attisches Recht, p. 105, n. 205. 2 Demos. 28. 5. 3 Op. cit., p. 457. 


4The Saxons used the cross, the seal of God, whence comes the “mark” of the 
illiterate man. 


5Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, Vol. 1, pp. 94, 508; Vol. II, p. 223. 
6 Signatures in the modern sense do not occur until Roman times: Owy. Pap. I. 105. 








THE ORIGIN OF QUIN-CLAUSES' 
By Frank Hamitton Fow.er 


The results of Kienitz’’ study of quin may be briefly summed 
up as follows. Quin was a compound of the interrogative adverb 
qui and the negative ne and so meant originally “why not?”’; 
with this meaning it appears in the imperative-interrogative sen- 
tence; the use of quin with the imperative and in declarative 
sentences is derived from the interrogative-negative use; and the 
conjunction quin, also, is derived from the interrogative adverb. 
Recent scholarship has in general acquiesced in these results; but 
that there are some dissenting voices, especially in respect to the 
conjunction, reference to the grammars will show.’ 

Obviously the discussion of the origin of the quin-clause should 
be preceded by a study of the uses of the particle quin in inde- 
pendent sentences. 

Whatever theory be held as to the origin of quin in declarative 
sentences, certainly no one would say that the value actually 
appearing here is either negative or interrogative. The theory 
that this use of quin is derived from the interrogative use seen, 
. g., in quin taces? goes back, so far as modern scholarship is 
concerned at least, to the programme of Kienitz mentined above.‘ 
This was published in 1878. In 1881 in the second volume of 
the American Journal of Philology appeared Warren’s paper 
establishing the existence in Latin of a positive non-interrogative 
particle ne; and in 1888 in the second volume of the Jndoger- 
manische Forschungen, Persson connected this particle with 


1 In the preparation of this paper I have confined myself almost entirely to Plautus 
and Terence. The complete collections of examples it is impossible to print here, 
though it is believed that such a presentation would strengthen the argument. 

2Kienitz De quin particulae apud priscos scriptores latinos usu; Morris Prin- 
ciples and Methods in Syntax, p. 155: ‘In consequence of the abundance and variety 
of the material, the history of guin is more completely and more surely known than 
that of any other conjunction ;’’ Lindsay Syntax of Plautus, p. 109. 

8 Bennett Grammar 295 3 and 7; Hale-Buck Grammar, Index, under “ quin.” 

4For qui see Kienitz ‘‘ Qui,” p. 554. I omit discussion of a possible hercle quin, 
alioquin, etc. 
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the Indo-European pronominal stem ne, the representatives of 
which he traced through the several languages. Persson, while 
admitting the existence of an interrogative-negative quin seen in 
the interrogative sentences and also, with derived meaning, with 
the imperative, thought it probable that the quin used with the 
indicative was a compound of the intensive particle qui, seen in 
hercle qui, etc., and this positive particle -ne. This derivation 
has been adopted by Walde in his Etymologisches Worterbuch. 
I accept this as offering an explanation of the declarative quin 
perfectly simple and clear and, even if the existence of an inter- 
rogative quin be admitted, altogether preferable to one in which 
it is necessary to explain the disappearance of the negative, inter- 
rogative, and imperative forces supposedly at one time attached to 
the particle. 

The meaning of quin declarative is illustrated in the following 
examples. 


Most. 456. Eho, an tu tetigisti has aedis? // Cur non tangerem? 
Quin pultando, inquam, paene confregi foris. 
// Tetigistin? // Tetigi, inquam, et pultavi 
Clearly here the quin-sentence assents to the preceding but adds 
a more important and therefore more emphatic statement. The 
quin points back to the preceding sentence and indicates a kind 
of opposition to it as being an insufficient statement. Similarly in 
Capt. 560. Credidi esse insanum extemplo, ubi te appellavit Tynda- 
rum. 
// Quin suom ipse interdum ignorat nomen neque scit 
qui siet. 
This force of quin is made more explicit by the addition of etiam 
as in 
Cas. 93. Quia certumst mihi, 
Quasi umbra, quoquo tu ibis te semper sequi. 


Quin edepol etiam, si in crucem vis pergere, 
Sequi decretumst: 


So in Men. 806, Mil. 301, 1147, Capt. 289, Cas. 606, Poen. 570. 


Most. 954 Erras pervorse, pater: 
Nam nisi hine hodie emigravit aut heri, certo scio 
Hic habitare, // Quin sex mensis iam hic nemo habitat. 
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Here there is opposition to a preceding statement not as being 
insufficient but as being false. The opposition is less direct but 
none the less real in the following examples: 

Merc. 935. Certum exsequist, 

Operam ut sumam ad pervestigandum ubi sit illaec. 
// Quin domist. 
Poen. 672. Rex sum, si ego illum hodie an med hominem adlexero. 
// Quin hicquidem tuos est. 
Persa 485. Credo edepol, credo inquam tibi. // Iam liberta auctu’s? 
// Enicas. 
Quin tibi me dico credere. 
Stich. 593. Edepol te vocem lubenter, si superfiat locus. 
// Quin tum stans obstrusero aliquid strenue. 

Quin is never used as a mere responsive; and, on the other 
hand, it is not used as a mere intensive serving to emphasize its 
sentence or some word init. It always points backward and serves 
to express the relation existing between the preceding sentence 
and its own, at the beginning of which it stands. That relation is 
seen to be some kind of opposition varying all the way from “nay, 
on the contrary,” to “‘yes, and more than that.” With this oppo- 
sition goes very naturally some feeling of impatience or the like. 

There is no reason why quin with the force which it has in the 
indicative declarative sentence should not appear also with the 
subjunctive; and, on the other hand, there is no special reason why 
it should. It possesses no force fitting it to assist in expressing 
a volitive or any other subjunctive idea. If it were true that quin, 
through its use in the imperative-interrogative sentence, had 
acquired the power of expressing urgency and so was possessed 
of a special affinity for the imperative, we should expect to find it 
showing a special affinity also for the subjunctive in its volitive 
forces. The fact that it is not so found is evidence that it never 
had such a force. This rarity of quin with the subjunctive ‘is 
noted by Hale Cum Constructions, p. 105. In Plautus and 
Terence the following examples are certain enough to be quoted: 

Poen. 570. Quin etiam deciderint vobis femina in talos velim. 

Cas. 609. Quin hercle di te perdant postremo quidem. 
and Truc. 230, Miles 1125 quoted below. I shall add Mil. 426, 


by others taken as interrogative. The etiam of the first example 
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and the potius of Miles 1125 clearly indicate what is equally true 
of the other examples, namely that quin with the subjunctive has 
the semi-conjunctional force seen in its use with the indicative. 
We may compare the use of immo in 


Merc. 1015. Eamus intro // Immo dicamus senibus legem censeo 
Prius quam abeamus, qua se lege teneant contentique 
sint. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the quin used with the 
imperative, certainly that use of the particle furnishes no evidence 
for either an interrogative or a negative value. It actually pos- 
sesses neither force; and whatever may be possible it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that it was derived from an interrogative-negative 
adverb meaning ‘“‘why not?”* So far as I can see the force of 
quin when used with the imperative does not differ from that of 
the particle when used with the indicative. Here, too, quin serves 
to express more or less impatient opposition to something that 
precedes. The few examples quoted must serve for illustration. 

Phor, 223. Aufer mi “oportet”: quin tu quid faciam impera. 

And, 449. Quin namst? // Puerilest. // Quid id est? // Nil // Quin 

dic, quid est? 

Merc. 955. I modo. 

// Propter istanc. // Imodo // Ergocura. // Quin tu 
ergo i modo. 
In the last two examples the opposition shows more of impatience 
—impatience at the delay. In the two to follow we have little 
more than exclamations of impatience: 


Men. 416. Quin tu tace modo. 
Rudens 1170. Quid tu i dierecta cum sucula et cum porculis. 


As in Merc. 955 so in Pseud. 1016, Rudens 628, and Phor. 882 
the “‘pointing-back” force of quin is indicated by the accompany- 
ing ergo. Of more significance is the quin etiam of Most. 422 
and the quin potius of Rudens 1011. There can be no question 


1Ramsay, Excursus to Mostellaria, regards quin followed by the imperative as 
elliptical. Quin aspice is equivalent to Aspice, quin aspicis? This, of course, does 
away with the imperative use of quin. Sonnenschein’s insistence that some cases of 
quin with the imperative should be followed by the interrogation point (C. R. XVI, 
p. 167 and XXIX, p. 314) I cannot understand. 
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concerning the propriety of an expression of impatient opposition 
preceding an imperative or other expression of will, the purpose of 
the command being to remove the condition to which opposition 
is felt. The use of quin with the imperative may be compared 
with that of immo with the same mood. 
Most. 583. Quid si hic manebo potius ad meridiem? 
// Immo abi domum. verum hercle dico: abi domum 
// Quin vos mihi faenus date. 
So Merc. 385, Epid. 204, Cist. 521, And, 523, Phor. 935. 
There are about one hundred and forty quin-questions in Plautus 
and Terence. Only the following need discussion in connection 
with the statement that quin never inquires for a reason. 


Pseud. 501, Quin dictumst mihi? 
is answered by a quia; but the manuscript reading is cur non.’ 


Stichus 576. Quin vocasti hominem ad cenam? // Nequid adveniens 
perderem. 
If the nequid sentence is taken as a purpose clause it would indi- 
cate a meaning “why not?” for quin. But the sentence may be 
an expression of obligation or propriety or it may be an expres- 
sion of resolve thrown back upon the past (see below p. 422). 
Merc. 190. Quin, sceleste, eam abstrudebas, ne eam conspiceret pater? 
// Quia negotiosi eramus nos nostris negotiis. 
The emendation of quia to quin is so easy that this single example 
should have little or no weight in establishing a meaning of ‘‘why 
not?”’ for quin. Quin does not appear in indirect questions’ with 
a meaning “why not?” Contrast the use of qui in 


Hee. 279. nec qui hoc mi eveniat scio. 


Of these questions in Plautus and Terence eight have first per- 
son plural, eight first person singular, and three third person. 
The great mass, about one hundred and twenty,’ have second person. 
Of the cases with second person all have present tense except four 


1 Kienitz read quin in Poen. 1317; but Goetz aud Schoell there read cur non. 


2Liv. xl. 47.4. Cum undique acclamassent, quin ederet, quid fieri velit is simply 
an imperative question put into indirect discourse. So Livy iii. 62.14; Ourtius v. 5; 
Livy iv. 43, 11. 


$The ambiguity of -ere of deponent verbs makes exactness here impossible, 
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with the perfect and one with the imperfect. There is one case 
of perfect first person. In the examples with the second person 
present the act questioned about is one not yet performed but one 
manifestly desired by the speaker. Hence the questions are vir- 
tual commands. That they were felt as commands is indicated by 
the expressions used in referring to them—hortatur in Cas. 764, 
imperas in Merc. 496, dictum oportuit in Merc. 724, oras in Persa 
399, vis in Persa 766, quaeso in Amph. 775 (quaeso with the 
imperative, e. g., in Asin. 596). The question is paralleled with 
the imperative in Most. 815, Capt. 636, Trin. 1026, Curc. 611, 
Pseud. 891, 1183. 

The questions with the first person plural are also virtually 
commands. Formally these sentences are questions relative to 
the act of the person addressed in connection with the person 
speaking. The first person singular questions are spoken in 
soliloquy, i. e., the first person is at the same time second person; 
and the imperative value of the question is manifest here also. 


Merc. 582. Quid stamus? quin ergoimus.... ? 
Rud. 236. Quin voco, ut me audiat, nomine illam suo? 
Ampelisca. 


The rare questions with the third person are also imperative in 
effect: 
Cure. 251. Palinure, quid stas? Quin depromuntur mihi 
Quae opus sunt... ? 
The ecquis questions may be compared— 
Capt. 830. Heus ubi estis? ecquis hic est? ecquis hoc aperit ostium? 


Since quin vocas? meant, “Why don’t you invite?” or, 
““Won’t you invite?” implying always “It is my will that 
you invite,” we might well expect to find examples like quin 
vocasti? meaning, ‘‘Why didn’t you invite?” or ‘“Didn’t you 
invite?” implying that the act formally questioned about was one 
which was not accomplished, but one the accomplishment of 
which was desirable, and hence should have been done.’ I quote 
all the examples of quin-questions with a past tense: 


1TIn these questions, in the answer to the question in Stichus 576, and in the pas- 
sage quoted below from Rudens 378 we come upon the question of the origin of the 
Subjunctive of Obligation or Propriety. See Elmer Studies in Latin Moods and 
Tenses; Bennet Critique of Recent Subjunctive Theories; Hale-Buck Gramniar. 
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Merc. 189. Eho tu, eho tu quin cavisti, ne eam videret, verbero? 
190. Quin, sceleste, eam abstrudebas, ne eam conspiceret pater? 
Quia negotiosi eramus nos nostris negotiis. 
622. Quin percontatu ’s hominis quae facies foret 
pomarenisine 
Rud. 841. Quin occidisti extemplo? // Gladius non erat 
// Caperes aut fustem aut lapidem. 

Stich.576. Quin vocasti hominem ad cenam? // Nequid adveniens 

perderem. 

Trin, 290. lacrumas haec mihi, quom video, eliciunt, 

Quia ego ad hoc genus hominum duravi. Quin prius me 
ad pluris penetravi? 
That which has happened to these questions may happen to a 
question without quin. Compare with Merc. 189 
Rudens 378. Cavistis ergo tu atque erus ne abiret, quom scibatis? 
// Quid faceret? // Si amabat, rogas quid faceret? 
adservaret 
Dies noctesque: in custodia esset semper. 

If now the quin-question never inquires for a reason and is 
always rhetorical, i.e., always implies a command, it cannot be 
justly said that we have evidence here for an original meaning 
“why not?” unless it can be shown that such a question is neces- 
arily or at least probably derived from one that does inquire for a 
reason. It is of course admitted that a “why not?” may imply a 
command. 

Mil. 1254. Tace, ne audiat. // Quid astitisti obstupida? cur non 

pultas? 
But in view of the numerous sentence-questions' in Plautus and 
Terence with imperative effect, it can be said with certainty that 
there is nothing in the nature of tha quin-sentence that demands 
a rhetorical “why not?” as the meaning for quin. The following 
may be noted as illustrations: 


Bacch. 777. Taces? 
Persa 583. Tacen an non taces? 
Curc. 41. Etiam taces? 


Truc. 937. Malam rem is et magna magno opere serva tibi viaticum. 
Phor. 930. In’ hine malam rem cum ista magnificentia? 
Persa 412. Accipin argentum? accipesis argentum, impudens. 
Tene sis argentum. etiam tu argentum tenes? 
Possum te facere ut argentum accipias, lutum? 
1 Morris A.J.P. X. 397 ff., XI. 16 ff. and 145 ff. 
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Truc. 373. Dan savium? // immo vel decem. 


Bacch. 1168. Abin hinc? 
Aul. 660. Fugin hine ab oculis? abin an non? 
Persa 275. Scelerate, etiam respicis? 


Even if we should admit the literal meaning ‘‘why not?” for 
quin in the pre-Plautine language, it would still be difficult if not 
impossible to explain the state of affairs in Plautus according to 
the orthodox view. Would it be possible for a word meaning 
“why not?” to be restricted in its application to rhetorical use? 
And how could quin pass over to use with the imperative—as it 
is supposed to have done—so long as it retained its interrogative 
and negative meaning? If, however, it be said that the conscious- 
ness of the meaning “why not?” in connection with quin was lost, 
the last vestige of an argument for such a meaning disappears.’ 

If we place beside such questions as those just quoted the 
following quin-questions, an explanation of the use of quin is at 
once suggested that is recommended by its simplicity. 

Merce. 494. Quin taces? // Muto imperas. 

Men. 915. Quin tu is in malam crucem? 

Persa 4242 Cedo sis mihi argentum, da mihi argentum, impudens. 


Possum a te exigere argentum? argentum inquam cedo. 
Quin tu mihi argentum reddis? nilne te pudet? 


Cure, 94. Quin das savium? 
Mil. 1087. Quid hic nunc stas? quin abis? 
Men. 747. Quin respicis? 


That explanation is that quin is used much as in the case of 
the declarative sentence to give expression to more or less impatient 
opposition felt to something that precedes. The more direct 
comparison, however, is with the quin used with the imperative, 
examples of which have been quoted above. In the first two 
examples the questions are little more than exclamations of impa- 
tience. In Persa 424 the quin explicates the impatient opposition 
felt at the delay in the obeying of a command. In Miles 1087 

1Morris Prin. and Methods, p. 157, remarks that the interrogative force (of quin) 


is still further weakened by the extension to quin dic quin abi; while on p. 134 he has 
said that the imperative mode is incompatible with interrogation. 


2 The importance of thisexample is increased by the fact that the lines are intended 
as a kind of echo of Il. 412-414 quoted above. 


3 Wagner translates, ‘* Won’t you look around?” 
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the opposition is to the implication of the preceding question, and 
the same thing is true in the case of Miles 1387, Trin. 802, Haut. 
831, Asin. 597. A similar opposition is implicit in such examples 
of the imperative as Persa 600 Quid stas? adi, Men. 676, Cas. 
749, Truc. 175, Aul. 444. The pointing-back force of quin is 
sometimes indicated by another particle used with quin or by a 
conditional or causal clause. For example, potius in Cas. 100, 
ergo in Merc. 582, Asin. 850, si, ita, etc., in Pseud. 638, quando 
in Miles 1085. The equivalence of quin in these questions with 
the quin of declarative sentences is indicated by 

Cas. 285. Quin, si ita arbitrare, emittis me manu? // Quin id volo. 

Merc. 724. Quin dicis? // Quin, si liceat— - 

Most. 572. Quin tu istas mittis tricas? // Quin quid vis, cedo. 

The use of etiam with imperative questions’ supports the 
explanation of quin here advanced. That particle came to have 
the power of expressing impatient opposition to something that 
has been said or done. This force appears in the questions of the 
etiam rogas? type. 

Amph. 376. Etiam clamas, carnufex? 

381. Etiam muttis? // Iam tacebo. 

Aul. 424. Etiam rogitas? 

In such cases the etiam points backward only because the verb to 
which it belongs refers to that which has just taken place. If 
now the speaker of Amph. 381 had said, Etiam, tace, it would 
seem that the circumstances and the tace would make it clear that 
the etiam was meant to express impatience with the muttering of 
the other speaker; and of course this would be equally true if 
some other equivalent form were used in place of tace. My point 
becomes clearer from a consideration of two interpretations of 


Phor. 542. Etiam tu hine abis? 


The question simply is whether the etiam expresses impatience 
with something which the abis? is intended to correct or whether 
the etiam expresses impatience with the act of abis itself.” There 
are some twenty-three of these etiam and etiamne imperative 


1Compare Morris A.J.P. X. 431, XI. 41, and XI. 166. 
2Of. Morris as above and Elmer ad loc. 
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questions in Plautus and Terence and five consist of etiam taces? 
(Cure. 41, Persa 152, Trin. 514, 790, Adel. 550) with which 
may be compared, taces?, quin taces?, tace, and quin tace. If my 
explanation is correct such an example as the following would 
mean, “What, asleep under these circumstances! Won’t you 
wake up?” 


Most. 383. Etiam vigilas? 


In this examination of the uses of quin we have discovered no 
evidence of a meaning “why not?’? Adopting the derivation of 
Persson for the quin of the declarative sentence we have found 
a meaning consistent with that derivation present not only in the 
declarative sentence but also in the imperative and interrogative 
sentences. That function consists in the explication of opposition 
to something that precedes. We come now to the question of the 
origin of the quin-clause. What was the paratactic expression 
from which that clause has been derived? And first, is there evi- 
dence that the quin ever meant “why not?” 

If the paratactic quin-sentence was a subjunctive question we 
should expect to find examples of that independent question 
actually existing in the literature. The infrequency of this con- 
struction, Morris thinks, is the sole gap in the history of quin. 
The only example quoted by anyone with confidence is 

Mil. 426. Me rogas? hem, quisim? // Quin ego hoc rogem quod nes- 

ciam. 
But this is by no means necessarily interrogative; it may be 
declarative and the subjunctive express the resolve of the speaker.’ 
That the first person singular subjunctive was used in Plautus 
with volitive force is shown by the examples to be noticed below 
(p. 421). (Note especially rogem in Trin. 758.) That quin 
could be used with the subjunctive is shown by the examples 
quoted on p. 410. That quin could be used with an expression 
of resolve is shown by 


Mil. 1124. Quin si voluntate nolet, vi extrudam foras. 
1**Why shouldn’t I ask?’’ is expressed in Stichus 333 by Quidni rogitem? Lucre- 


tius i. 798: Quin potius constituas? which Munroe translates ‘* Why not rather hold?” 
should also be considered declarative, ‘* Nay, rather hold.” 
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Do the clauses themselves show evidence for a meaning “why 
not?” for quin? In the case of the nulla causa est quin sentences 
an original interrogative force may be recognized as possible; but 
the supposition of such a meaning is not necessary, as I shall 
attempt to show later. With such expressions as nequeo contineri, 
non possum, numquam erit tam avarus, etc., no interrogative 
force is discernible. Indeed Morris, though in one place’ he 
speaks of the quin-clauses as originally indirect questions, later’ 
says that the quin-sentence was not a question but a repudiating 
exclamation requiring no answer. Obviously there is no evidence 
here for a meaning ‘“‘why not?” unless, indeed, it can be shown 
that the force which quin actually possessed when it became a 
conjunction was necessarily derived from such a meaning. 

I follow Kienitz in postulating a single origin for quin-clauses. 
This can of course be proved only by tracing the several types 
from the common source; and this can be done only after that 
origin has been established. But the fact that quin occurs only 
after negative principal sentences is very much in favor of the 
theory of the single origin. 

In such a construction as licet eat we say that the complex is 
an expression of permission, consent, etc., and that it is made up 
of a subjunctive itself expressing permission and a verb licet 
explicating that force of the subjunctive.’ Properly stated the 
usual explanation of the nulla causa est quin construction is that 
the quin-question implied that there was no reason against the 
action, and that nulla causa est explicated that implication. In 
deterreo ne conferant, deterreo was a prefixed sentence making 
explicit an implication of ne conferant.‘ Now whatever may have 
come to be true later, it certainly was the case when such a para- 
taxis as deterreo ne conferant arose that the complex as a whole 
had the meaning of the subjunctive clause. So in the case of our 
quin-construction we may feel confident that we are on the way 
to an explanation if we can point out a type of quin-sentence in 
which the complex has a meaning proper to the subjunctive and 


1P, 139. 2P, 159, 
8Compare Morris Principles and Methods, pp. 132 ff. 
4Oompare Hale-Buck Grammar 5038. 3. b. 1. 
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in which the subordinate clause if made independent would have 
such an implication as is expressed by the principal clause. Our 
confidence will be strengthened if we can show that the other 
types of quin-sentence may be derived through extension to other 
persons, to other tenses, or in other ways. 

Of the one hundred and sixty examples of quin-sentences in 
Plautus and Terence, sixty-six, or 44 per cent. have first person 
in the quin-clause and the sentences as wholes relate to the act of 
the person speaking. With no sure exception in the first person, 
only two in the second, and seven in the third, all the sentences 
relate to an act not yet performed. Of the examples with the 
first person two-thirds may fairly be said to relate to an act willed 
by the speaker. As will be shown later all the explicatory sen- 
tences are easily derivable from an expression of denied hindrance. 
The following sentences, then, may be taken as fairly exemplify- 
ing one-fourth the entire number of examples. They represent, 
I believe, the original type of quin-clause. 


Men. 1124. Signa adgnovi: contineri, quin complectar, non queo. 
Amph. 559. Tamen quin loquar haec, uti facta sunt hic, 
Numquam ullo modo me potes deterrere. 
Men. 253. Verum tamen nequeo contineri quin loquar. 
Audin, Menaechme? 
Amph.1051. Neque me Juppiter neque di omnes id prohibebunt si 


volent, 
Quin sic faciam uti constitui: pergam in aedis nunciam. 
Miles 1250. Durare nequeo 
Quin eam intro // Occlusae sunt foris // Exfringam. 
Haut. 762. Hercle non possum pati, 


Quin tibi caput demulceam: accede huc, Syre: 
Faciam boni tibi aliquid pro ista re, ac lubens. 
Trin. 705. Non enim possum quin exclamem: euge... . 
Men. 518. Numquam edepol quisquam me exorabit, quin tuae 
Uxori rem omnem iam, ut sit gesta, eloquar. 
Rud. 758. Quid causaest quin virgis te usque ad saturitatem sau- 
ciem? 
Quid illas spectas? quas si attigeris, oculos eripiam 
tibi. 
Mil. 332. Me homo nemo deterrebit quin ea sit in his aedibus. 
Hic obsistam, ne imprudenti huc ea se subrepsit mihi. 
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Stich. 302. Non enim possum quin revortar, quin loquar, quin edis- 
sertem 
Eramque ex maerore eximam, bene facta maiorum meum 
Exaugeam atque illam augeam insperato opportuno 
bono. 
Contundam facta Talthubi contemnamque omnis nun- 
tios: 

The obvious meaning of these examples, especially if they are 
considered in connection with their context, is one of will on the 
part of the speaker concerning his own action; and the obvious 
explanation of the origin of such a type is the existence of a sen- 
tence expressing so much of determination and consequent cer- 
tainty that the possibility’ of hindrance is rejected and the rejec- 
tion of such a possibility is made explicit by such an addition as 
nemo deterrebit or nequeo continert. 

The volitive force of these sentences is sometimes indicated 
specifically. Of the passages quoted above, Men. 253 has an 
accompanying imperative question; but a clearer indication is to 
be seen in the accompanying expression of resolve in Mil. 332, 
Amph, 1051, Mil. 1250, and Stichus 302.’ In the following, with 
the third person to be sure, the volitive force of the quin-clause 
is indicated by the parallel wt ne clause. 

Trin. 105. Est atque non est mihi in manu, Megaronides: 

Quin dicant, non est: merito ut ne dicant, id est. 

The illustration of our construction in a paratactic stage is of 
course impossible. However, the following passages are of interest 
since they show the collocation of an expression of will with one 
of negative hindrance. The last two are of greatest value since 
they have first person. 

Mil. 1125. —Istuc cave faxis. quin potius per gratiam 

Bonam abeat abs te: 

Amph. 972. I sane et quantum potes parata fac sint omnia. 

// Quin venis quando vis intro? faxo haud quicquam sit 
morae. 

1A large number of the cases of negative hindrance have some form of possum 


and the verb of hindering in the infinitive; but the possibility of hindrance may be 
denied as well by numquam deterrebor as by nequeo contineri. 


2It is worth while to note that we may place a full stop after eximam and consider 
exaugeam and augeam independent subjunctives of resolve. See below. 
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Truc. 230.'_ Numquam amatoris meretricem oportet causam noscsre: 
Quin ubi nil det, pro infrequente eum mittat militia 
domum. 
Merc. 644. Non possum durare: certumst exulatum hinc ire me. 
Men. 326. Iam ergo haec madebunt faxo: nil morabitur. 


Our theory that the quin-sentence originally expressed the will 
of the speaker relative to his own act necessitates the supposition 
that the subjunctive in first person singular was at one time used 
with volitive force.* That the most common method of expressing 
the will of the speaker relative to his own act was in Latin of 
historical times as in Greek by the use of the future indicative, is 
well known; that this could be expressed by the present indicative 
is also true; but that the subjunctive was at one time in use with 
this force we should conjecture from its common use to express 
the will of the speaker relative to the act of another. This con- 
jecture we find confirmed by the examples, though admittedly few, 
of the first person subjunctive with this force. The number of 
examples is, of course, greatly decreased by the ambiguity of the 
first person singular of the third and fourth conjugations. The 
following passages are quoted:’ 


Trin. 1136. Sed maneam etiam, opinor. 
Phor. 140. Ad precatorem adeam credo. 


Asin. 605. Sermoni iam finem face tuo: huius sermonem accipiam. 
Bacch. 1058. Ecfertur praeda ex Troia. taceam nunciam. 
Most. 849. Ibo intro igitur. // Mane sis videam, ne canis— 
Persa 542, Videam modo 

Mercimonium. 
Trin. 758. Dum occasio ei rei reperiatur, interim 


Ab amico alicunde mutuom argentum rogem. 
Haut. 273. Mane: hoc quod coepi primum enarrem, Clitipho: 


Compare further Truc. 692, Asin. 816, 610, Cas. 516, 
Curc. 160, Rudens 570, and other cases which may have future 


1This has been explained as declarative, as interrogative, and as dependent. 

2See Delbruck Conj. und Opt., pp. 11 ff.; Vergleichende Syntax II, p. 384; Rie- 
mann Syntaxe Lat., p. 260; Hale Antic. Subj., p. 14; Bennett Critique, p. 25; Durham 
Substantive Clauses, p. 83; Morris Prin. and Meth., p. 136. Elmer Studies, p. 217, 
is certainly wrong in explaining as subjunctives of obligation the cases commonly 
explained as volitive. It may well be that the cases with credo and opinor do not show 
a clear volitive force and yet be volitive in origin. 


8In regard to Miles 426: Quin rogem? see above, p. 417. 
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indicative. I would add the following as showing the extension 
of the use to the past: 


Stichus 576. Nequid adveniens perderem. 


The force of such a subjunctive may be made more explicit by 
the addition of such expressions as certumst, and so we have: 


Poen. 501. Profestos festos habeam: decretumst mihi. 


In the following the form is ambiguous but Morris’ and Durham’ 
consider it subjunctive notwithstanding Merc. 472: certumst tbo 
atque dabo; Asin. 248, Amph. 1048, Cas. 448, Bacch. 382, 
Aul. 681, Capt. 778. With such expressions as those just cited, 
which are possibly paratactic, Durham connects such substantive 
clauses as— 

Amph. 762. ita animatus fui 

Itaque nunc sum ut ea te patera donem. 
Compare further Asin. 505, Pseud. 549, Aul. 383, 371, Cure. 
218, Men. 1058. 

In regard to the conjunction quin it need hardly be said that 
the meaning which we have found attached to the particle in all 
its other uses is one that exactly fits it to show the relation between 
a loquar, “I shall speak,” and the added explication, nequeo 
contineri, ‘I can’t be stopped.” Nequeo contineri: quin loquar 
originally meant, “I can’t be stopped: nay, I will speak.” 

An objection to the theory of the interrogative origin of the 
quin-clauses is that quin is not found with the subjunctive in 
questions (see p. 417). That quin is not found commonly with 
the subjunctive of resolve does not militate against the theory 
now proposed. As we have just seen, that subjunctive was itself 
rare in Plautus’ time; the one example which I claim above (Mil. 
426: quin rogem) is as much as we should expect. And quin was 
used with other expressions of resolve, e. g., Mil. 1124, quoted 
above. 

In what follows I shall not attempt to trace the development of 
the quin-construction in detail. My object is simply to show, as 
an argument in support of the theory advanced in this paper, that 


14, J. P. XVIII, p. 145, and Prin. and Meth., p. 136. 
2Subst. Clauses, p. 84. 
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the several types of quin-clause which we find in Plautus and 
Terence are only those which we might expect to find if we assume 
as the original type that illustrated by nequeo contineri quin loquar. 
This sentence is a complex, as a complex in first person, with 
volitive modal force, with future temporal force, and with a, gram- 
matically speaking, principal clause expressing negative hindrance. 
Any one of these elements may show shifting, but the modal force 
not commonly, except when accompanied by shifting of some other 
element. It is to be noted, too, that in our typical sentence the 
loquar expresses in effect that which does not follow as a result 
of the nequeo contineri. This relation of virtual negative result 
may become more prominent in the developed clause. 

The extension to the past is not common. For the first person 
the references are as follows: Mil. 370, Asin. 675, Hun. 1048, 
Bacch. 1012, Amph. 1054, Adel. 222. Of these Mil. 370: 
Numquam hercle deterrebor Quin viderim id quod viderim is only 
a formal extension. As Brix notes, the expression is short for 
vidisse me dicam. In Asin. 675 the time of the quin-verb is really 
future, and the imperfect is due to the imperfect subjunctive of 
mental certainty upon which the quin-clause depends. Only in 
Adelphoe 222 do we have both verbs in a past tense. The occur- 
rences in the second person are Hun. 180 and Haut. 1007; those 
in third are Eun. 842, Trin. 534, Cist. 18, Hun. 1092, Cure. 228, 
and Miles 263. It may be worth while to note that of these 
fourteen cases six are from Terence, the later writer. Of more 
interest is it to note that most of these extensions have taken place 
only when the explicatory sentence had gone some distance from 
the starting-point. Most of the cases are like 


Haut. 1007. nullamne ego rem umquam in vita mea 
volui quin tu in ea re mi fueris advorsatrix, Sostrata? 


But in the following we have a true extension to past tense and to 
third person without other shift. 


Cure. 228. Tormento non retineri potuit ferreo, 
Quin reciperet se huc esum ad praesepem suam. 


Similarly, Mil. 263. 
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The number of cases of quin-clause with the third person is 
the same as of those with the first.". In the following the modal 
feeling is volitive. 

Merc. 1021. Neu quisquam posthac prohibeto adulescentem filium 

Quin amet et scortum ducat, quod bono fiat modo. 
Adel. 170. Cave nunciam oculos a meis oculis quoquam demoveas 
tuos 
Ne mora sit, si innuerim, quin pugnus continuo in 
mala haereat. 


But such an example as the following expresses consent. 
Phor. 272. Non causam dico quin quod meritus sit ferat. 


Of quin-clauses with the second person there are but twenty-two 
cases. The modal feeling is usually shifted. In the following it 
is consent. 


Cure, 34. Nemo hine prohibet nec vetat 
Quin quod palamst venale, si argentumst, emas. 
Asin. 355. argentum non morabor quin feras. 


We may expect the quin-clause to be extended to use with other 
less direct expressions of negative hindrance; and this shifting we 
may expect to find accompanied by a shifting of modal force and 
by a change in the relation existing between the two clauses. The 
use of non sinam quin “I shall not permit a hindrance,’’ non 
patiar, nequeo durare quin, “I cannot hinder myself,” scarcely 
call for notice. See example quoted above, p. 419. These ex- 
pressions do not occur except in first person. And there is no 
more difficulty with non possum and nequeo quin, though the 
feeling here may be weakened from the true volitive. See Trin. 
705, quoted above. 

Since the nulla causa est quin consiruction*® has been thought 
by some to furnish the starting-point for all quin-constructions, 
and by others to be at least independent in its origin, it calls for 
more attention. There are really three types of these construc- 
tions, the nulla causa est quin with five examples in Plautus and 


1Such an example as the following, while having the verb in the third person is 
practically first person : 

Miles 332. Me homo nemo deterrebit quin ea sit in his aedibus. 

2Mr. Tenney Frank’s article dealing with these sentences appeared in the January 
number of this Journal after my paper was in the hands of the editor. 
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Terence, the nullam causam dico quin with four examples, and the 
quae causa est quin with seven examples. One example, Amph. 
852, belongs in both of the last two classes. Insuch an example as 


Cas. 1003. Nulla causa est quin pendentem me, uxor, virgis verberes. 


the existence of a hindering reason to another’s action is denied 
and modal feeling becomes one of consent. As regards the modal 
feeling the same is true of 
Aul. 755. Ergo quia sum tangere ausus, haud causificor, quin eam 
Ego habeam potissimum. 
The speaker denies that he will offer a pretext that will stand in 
the way of the act consented to." With more of the original feel- 
ing of resolve are such cases as Rudens 758, quoted above. Here 
the speaker challenges—and so virtually denies—the existence of 
a hindering reason for the action resolved upon. How close the 
nulla causa construction is to that after an expression of negative 
hindrance is shown by such an example as 
Hec. 588. Ne mea praesentia obstet neu causa ulla restet relicua, 
Quin tua Philumena ad te redeat. 
The few cases of non facio quin are close to the nulla causa est 
quin construction. The close relation between the nequeo durare 
and the non faciam type and through that with the nulla causa 
type is shown by 
Amph. 889. Non edepol faciam neque me perpetiar probri 
Falso insimulatam, quin ego illum aut deseram 
Aut satis faciat mihi ille atque adiuret insuper 
Nolle esse dicta quae in me insontem protulit. 
In place of denying the existence of a hindrance in general we 
may have the denial of a specific hindrance. 


Cas. 504. Tribus non conduci possum libertatibus 
Quin ego illis hodie comparem magnum malum 
Quinque hanc omnem rem meae erae iam faciam palam. 
Men. 518. Numquam edepol quisquam me exorabit, quin tuae 
Uxori rem omnem iam, ut sit gesta, eloquar. 
Most. 146. non videor mihi 
Sarcire posse aedes meas, quin totae perpetuae ruant 


1Cf. Elmer’s note to Phor. 272 “following the idea of preventing implied in non 
causam dico.” 
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The first and second examples are clearly volitive in force. In the 
last with the third person the consecutive relation becomes more 
prominent. 

The degree of a quality may be made the specific hindering 
reason denied. 

Capt. 408. Numquam erit tam avarus, quin te gratus emittat manu. 

Haut. 675. Nil tam difficilest quin quaerendo investigari possiet. 
And here, too, the consecutive force is prominent.’ 

It is only a step from such a case as that just quoted or 


Haut. 805. Nullast tam facilis res, quin difficilis siet, 
Quam invitus facias 


to such a one as 
Stich. 208. Nam curiosus nemost quin sit malevolus—: 
and from this only a step to such a one as 


Phor. 697. Nil est, Antipho, 
Quin male narrando possit depravarier. 


Brugmann J. F’. IV. 226, thought it impossible than an adverbial 
clause should pass over into an adjectival clause and so separated 
these quin-clauses from others. But, as already indicated by the 
examples quoted from Heauton and Stichus, these were not felt as 
adjectival clauses. More conclusive evidence is furnished by the 
passage quoted above from Haut. 1007 in which the demonstrative 
in ea re shows that quin was not felt as a relative pronoun. The 
same kind of evidence is furnished by the following examples: 


Trin. 5384. Neque umquam quisquamst quoius ille ager fuit, 
Quin pessume ei res vorterit. 
Nepos xviii. 2.5. Non cum quoquam arma contuli quin is mihi suc- 
cubuerit. 


In no case, however, is it to be admitted that we have a true result 

clause. Quin never became grammatically equivalent to ut non. 

To say that nothing is so easy as to prevent its being difficult 

under given circumstances may be practically equivalent to saying 

that nothing is so easy that it is not difficult under given circum- 

stances; but grammatically the two expressions are not equivalent. 
1Cf, Bennett Appendix, 376. 
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Just as in the case of the true negative result clause the mean- 
ing is sometimes that which we may translate into English by 
‘“‘without” and the gerund or into German by “ohne dass,” so in 
such cases as the following, 


Epid. 437. Cave praeterbitas ullas aedis, quin roges. 
With the nemo est quin construction should be compared, e. g., 


Adel. 294. nam numquam unum intermittit diem 
quin semper veniat. 


With nil tam est quin compare 


Haut.68. Numquam tam mane egredior neque tam vesperi 
domum revortor quin te in fundo conspicer 
fodere aut arare aut aliquid ferre. 


It is worth while to note that there are only nine cases of the 
non dubiwm quin construction in Terence and only three in Plautus. 
These three have quid dubitas? The construction was somewhat 
figurative and grew up later than the others. The explanation of 
the construction lies in the fact that dubiwm means ‘hindrance to 
thought.” 

And. 172. Non dubiumst, quin uxorem nolit filius. 


LoMBARD COLLEGE 


1Compare Mil, 332 quoted above, p. 419. With other meanings of dubium and 
dubito the use of quin is rare and comparatively late. 


Eee ee 








KARANIS ACCOUNTS 
By Epagar J. GoopsPEED 


The papyrus of accounts that follows is one (No. 99) of a 
number that came into my possession in 1898. It preserves 
eleven columns of accounts, apparently of the superintendent of 
an estate. The entries run through several months, Athur, 
Choiak, Tybi and Mecheir being mentioned on the recto. The 
roll is in good condition and measures cm. 21 X88. The papyrus 
probably belongs, like the larger roll with which it was secured, 
to the latter part of the second century. It is written in a fine, 
rapid Roman cursive, the recto preserving seven columns and the 
verso four. The accounts contain a number of new words and 
exhibit several points of interest. 

Frequent references to well-known towns of the Fayam: He- 
phaestias (ii. 1; iv. 1), Kerkesoucha (iv. 34), Memphis (vi. 6, 7; 
vii. 17, 21, 29); Arsinoe (iii. 23; vi. 9,11; vii. 23), Philadelphia 
(vii. 22), Hiera (v. 1; xi. 15,17), confirm the reputed provenance 
of the papyrus, which came into my hands along with a mass of 
second-century documents from Karanis.’ There are also allusions 
to Bacchias (ii. 20, 22), and Athribis (iv. 6). Iam indebted to 
Drs. Grenfell and Hunt for helpful suggestions upon many points 
of difficulty in the papyrus. 

Recto: Column I is very fragmentary. 
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“Hdaoridd(os) [x ]epa[u(éwv)) 
xau[.]. [ Je 
ra.[.].[ ] 
Ka on 
5 TerapTnxwp(a ]s 
+ PAV . ao [ le 


1 Papyri from Karanis,’’ The University of Chicago Studies in Classical Philol- 
ogy III, pp. 1-66 (1900); ‘*Greek Papyri from the Cairo Museum,” The University of 
Chicago Decennial Publications, First Series, Vol. V, pp. 28-73 (1902); ‘** Greek Papy- 
rus Texts,’’ Classical Philology I (1906), pp. 167-75. 
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Tpax@ov a 
Kgo[v] a 
uei{éJea [| 
10 = (apa) Bole]xod [ ] 
Kai duerro\o . arte 
i]mép rod Meropf fwoB 
]dAAov Coc 
ee KS 
15 ]dAdo[v ] re 4 
Ja B irXor[od] . aons 
Adyos dAds a. 
Za)pariwv[ols ~~ a xad. do ~ 6 
‘H] dauoridda Ondixarnve( ) mas ~~ a 
20 » Oce[yr.].[-.].. Baxx( ) ‘Opto = a 
].a dmqv eiov B 
LL Bak i] 8 
Sepyvy (Exarovrapxw) . se 
@]reyr Ovpo.. [. . Jor “B 
16 Or . des. m 
23 Pap. Zepnvw p. 
24 Ovpoxpovoria ? 
COLUMN III 


»[.] . wa dvadroyy "Apuvraiov & (4) 
TlJexuy[e]ros "A[O]ip tc emoO( ) &(&) Sapamiw(vos) 
. Aov. . Kor(vAa) ; 
mud(ios) Boao.... 
5 — Su(otws) « du(otws) 
Su(oiws) £ du(oLws) 
Su(otws) 8 Su(otws) y 
p[¢]xpod xrrjpar (os) ert 
mad(tos) 8 ovpid(es) ¢ 
10 _.[.] wpoavadAcreypévae 7 
w](apa) Sapamiwvo(s) odupides ¢_ 
mdvra évexAcioOn is TO 
"Apwraiov is tapelov 
. | .. ra] pretov 
| seweeen jv puxpod xrjpar(os) 
10 Or mpo(c)avadrdcereyuévan 
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rer jaad(fous) 8 ovp(ides) y 
errr Jou -» On.avr( ) &a Mexpyr(os) 
kai] Kdoropos Kai é¢Bno- 


av perpytal y 





20 Kepp( ) 8i(a) Texpruros 


maidia «= avaAext(a) ST: 
eéBnoav GrAwy ~~ Ky oF 
.. «tnpat(os) “Apou(vorrav modu). w 


eee 
25 »[)...] + tpov . Kat [rJapexua 














COLUMN IV 
“Hdatoriad (os) ovrwmpar(a) r. ( ) 
mpoevyvoxev 
kat &’ guod Kd * C 
6u.(otws) ai 
5 Katagracpov du(oiws) mapeddOy 
Spy “AOpaBeir(y) éyAexr(ai) ~ 
kai évexeioO(n) + xvoraus ~~ pe 
kal  mpoardxearar exe orrdpar(os) ~ 3 
VEX 
10 xt épyar (as) “n wad(lous) 9 eyrex(ral) “ y ~ ¥ 
Kn Ou(oiws) «c du(ows) £ ~ . ~*~ B 
KO Su(otws) SF dSplotws) GS ~* . ome | 4 
= _ ~ 
A dploiws) ¢ Sulotws) « fu yi 
TOB()a Sp(otws) ny du(otws) 8 = By ~ fiz 


B bu(oiws) ¢ d(olws) Y ave a 

YY op(oiws) . dp(otws) “y 7 ore OF ee 

“8 Su(otws) [ Jéu(otws) y ~ €% a 
20 ~ $B 

€ 6p(oiws) [ Jop(otws) 8 ~*~ a 

“¢ Sp(otws) [ Jéu(otws) € —~ av 

© bplotws) 4. du(otws) « ~ ay 


6 éydexral cf. FayQm Towns, 102, 3. ’AépeSeiry is of interest, as mentions of 
Athribis are very rare in Roman papyri; cf. Tebtunis Papyri, II, p. 365. 
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—- £ cm, 


“0 dp(otws) B Sp(otws) 8 ~*~ ¢ 
25 1 dplolws) ¢ dulotws) » dSp(otws) a 


ad 6p.(otws) 
wa du(oiws) y dp(oiws) B dsplotws) a.. 
tB dp(otws) im dplotws) £ dpu(otws) 
aa “B 
30 ty Gu(otws) y ~ B 
€Xcovpy(ias) Kal é&€Bn perpyr(ys) .\2 [ 





vaviaiov ert £12 ~*~ pid 

pubes épydr(as) Kai dv(os) trdyouor 

émi dda eis Kepxerodxa {[ J] 
COLUMN V 


‘eps mpocaveAéyn td Iexpyyer (os) 
moda .( ).a édeav * 8 wai dwavr( ) erpov mad( )eap..€ 
AddAai[ov] kai izro Sadour(dpios?) > “y edeoupyyOn (a) S[ad Jour (dpros?) 
kai €&€Bn éAaiov perpyt (is) aX ~ a |Z torepov 

5 ourwpar ( ) Aidafouv &£ > B 
podopdpov rerapixev(mévov) eis A€rru n Le 

Y 

térov Yropopevtia is Aertua ny *~ 7. & 
is tO Aippa ro B d 











‘ a Yo 4 
Kat T@® €Tépw AeErTiw 








10 tly rlod AtAaéou & Aewrins 1 





dm’ airns Aerru t 





Ady[os olivov diacradevros txd Zyva 
tov [a] yopacpevwv xwpis mpatixav 


_ re ] otvov Kepdwua v éx Ccl So[xe 
15 @Awv xepapiov mw ex GL _. Séro[y= 
yi(vovrar)§ .. ¢ ab Kat peraBrnfeicar Zyve 
Nijoov duotws xepdwia p ek Secl SxéB x (aAxods) 
Drw[v] Kepapiwv Kn ék Go Sum 


yi(vovrat) SdpyB x(adrxods) a ai xai peraBAnBeioa Zrve 
20 ra Aouwa [[x CZ] elk SL 2] SoB x(arAxois) a 
» yi(verar) émir(d adrd)S..v[...] L dvadrdoy 
[..].noav trav dw rédous xar() ov... pul ) Swer 
do (ural) [. .] x(adrxois) 


1 ‘Iepd, cf. Tebtunis Papyri, II, No. 366, 8, ete. 
20 1. ¢ before éx 
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COLUMN VI 
twducpods adéns 


Lepnv(w) 76 ee Zavever «[ . ]v Zeounpy 
HXio[...Ju ~~ 
avad [. . poe 
5 [lax]|ra[.]. ~ 8 oo 
is MeXu> gu [..].[.] nai dAAa B va 


10 


15 


bu(otws) is Mén[ ow Ju B avad( ) oD 

Oey. pel. . .]v “a 7 

is "Apowoe[r (av rodwv)].[..-]. w owel[S]]Aal. Je Sixw(pa) B ~~ a 
rerapi[x]evr(at ) dix (wpa) A «sce 

dv amy. is’Apowoer(av médw) Ty. Tod Mex(ip) dvix (wpa) * 
Badiornddry Kepdpiov a 


kai TG Pap[pov}% dre 6 émorpar(y) yds elojpxer(o) Six(wpa) + 





Aoyos [é]Acoupyiou 
ue "Ao[k]Aa ~~ ¢ 


ts veopuir(wy) > 6 
& du(oiws) ~ ¢ 
tn dp(olws) ~~ w 


0 op(otws) [..].. 


25 


16 Cf. 


x velo|]pir(wv). ~~ 7 
*AokX[a 1 re 
__t[-] xl. nm ne 








FayQm Towns, No. 102, introduction. 


COLUMN VII 


eEwdiacpos dard éXeovpyiov eis tiv woX(tv) 

8:(a) rod dvmAdrov perpyTod qyucv Kai (a) 

‘Arp[j] Tos d4(otws) [lel] werpyrod jyucv du(ofws) Xoiax du(olws) . [ 
Ode dvre xorvA(ar) 812 dxrapi(o)v perpyt(ai). — | 
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5 = cal r(p) un dd edeovpy(fov) Kiadpwvonor perpyt (ai) y 
al TG Kupté perpyr (ys) a |Z Kat Térw xor(vAu) 
mapdAnpuiis éAaiov é€ éAcovpyiov KuaAmvonor 
"AOip xy perpytal wu dpu(otws) BeraornrA( )..[ 
Xotax perpyr(at) Bi xal rg om . awd éXcoupyet[ov 

10 —s perpyr(ijs) a \Z Kat wAvpar(a?) 














débyos Kguv 
dxpolwy juga = Gg 
dirA dda rN 
Kéa nL 
15 —s wradaudv bp(oiws) Kaa. ]y 
SurAadiov . o 
mapovoias T'euéddo[v . . . .]7(  ) (éxarovrdpxov) dre cis Mend 


defen deluge “L.37 Ma «<I 2. 
Kola] aid[plaia [... .] 


20 Adyos de] Siwv dvrev ev TH [dr]oOjxy 





Gre cis Meudw tmnyaye Kepdyiov a 
els DuraderAdiav Kepdysov a 
is "Apowoar(Gv médw) y tuorov “a 
&a para “a 
25 da rod airod§ a 
du(otws) povdxwpov 
Zive .awal.] is reAdv(nv) “a 
Tlapotv. ap.. pw “a 
is Meugu Ne[x]wre ‘a 
30 bdulor]od [Ke] pdyua .[- . Jc pexpa « SLov du(otws) a 


8 Read Badiornddry? Cf. vi. 12. 


11 On Kgov cf. FayQm Towns, Ostr. 44:3; B. G. U. 531: II:8; Wilcken, 
Ostraka I, p. 766. 


Verso: Columns VIII-X are fragmentary. 
COLUMN XI 
€€ Jwdiacpos A|ertiwv 
k]epay(tov) A€wrw 1c 


Kai dAXa n 
5 6p. (oiws) dAAa n 
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6p(otws) dAXA(a) 8 

6pu(oiws) dA (a) kn 

kal Ta mpoarroxeiu(eva) éxel ar... puord( ) 
kai dAdo .B 

- emt. . awto Newt Gy 

TeTapixevtan A€wTw. my 

+fee €..b..aev bd Kapmdelr (ov) 

mpos ...... TOU Badaveiov 


& (a) Sapamiwvos wai dmoxe[{(ueva).. .] év 
‘lepa@ ta Aouad 6 [ ] 

€]300n Svpw AEerru Oo 

Aoura év ‘lepa Aer[ru J 


Tois Tod epyv(ov) xpos Aerrwa B 


Svpw AEerrua 6 
op (oiws) dAAa is 
pe? & frye Gra c 
sat = d@AXa “ 


Kal am’ éuod xpyow € 


> a 4 ‘ , , 
év ta Badaveiw civ Aaxyjpacr EerTw _t 


The rest of the verso is blank. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 











NOTES ON GREEK ETYMOLOGY 
By E. H. Srurrevant 


KTUTrOS 

A connection between «rv7ros and Lat. supo, dissipo, etc., has 
recently been suggested by R. Trautmann, in Walde’s Lateini- 
sches etymologisches Wéorterbuch, p. 714. The etymology of 
course requires the assumption that the primary meaning of 
ktuTos was “blow” rather than ‘“noise.”' While the semantic 
development, ‘‘blow”» “ringing blow”) “ring,” is particularly 
easy, the evidence points toward the other alternative. 

The meanings of «tv7ros and the related words may be grouped 
as follows: (1) As illustrations of the simple meaning “noise” 
may be cited «rizos Gedy (i. e., thunder) Jl. xx. 66, avros & é€ 
"1dns peyar’ Exrurre “he (Zeus) thundered” JI. viii. 75, and Bapu- 
xtuTos “loud-thundering” H. Hom. Cer. 3, Hes. Theog. 388, ete. 
(2) The prevailing force at all periods is “noise caused by a 
blow.” Typical examples of this are: @vpas dxovcov épxelas KTv- 
mov “hear the knocking at your outer door” Aesch. Cho. 653, 
tai dé peydda Kxturéovoa rimtov “and they (trees) fell with a 
loud crash” J]. xxiii. 119, yOéva 8 Extutrov axées irtroe viocorTes 
xno. “made the ground ring with their hoof-beats’’ Hes. 
Shield 61. (3) In the following words the idea of sound is 
either unimportant or totally absent: pudpoxtumos “forging red- 
hot iron” Eur. H. F’. 992, pudpoxturéw Aesch. Pr. 366, opupe- 
kturos “wrought with the hammer” Theod. Prodr.,’ o¢uvpoxtutréw 
“forge” Schol. Ap. Rh.,’ #Avdéetv7ros “sun-burnt” (Wellauer’s con- 
jecture) Aesch. Supp. 155, yecpéxrumos “stricken by the hand” 
Telest. i. 6, yeovderuros “snow-beaten” of a mountain Soph. Aj. 
695. vddxtu7os Castorian in Ath. 455 A and ouSpéxrutros Aesch. 
Ag. 656 clearly mean ‘“‘snow-beaten” and ‘“‘rain-beaten”’ respec- 
tively, although Liddell and Scott translate “rattling with snow 
or sleet” and “sounding with rain.” 


1Prellwitz Et. Worterbuch der gr. Sprache, s. v., makes the same assumption. 
2Cited in the Thesaurus and Liddell and Scott. 
(CuasstcaL Patioioey III, October, 1908] 435 
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It will be noticed that the third meaning is confined to com- 
pounds, and that it does not occur before Aeschylus. We should 
therefore consider it the latest rather than the earliest force of 
xrutros. The following compounds represent the transition stage 
between meanings (2) and (3), the idea of a blow is relatively 
prominent, but the idea of noise has not faded out: «uud«tumos 
‘“‘wave-resounding,” AvpoxTuros “twanging the lyre,” omAdx«tuTros 
“hoof-resounding,” otepvoxrirros “plangens,” otepvoxturria “planc- 
tus.” 

We may identify «rvzos, écrurov, etc., with Lith. szikti’ “to 
cry out.” The same root appears in Goth. swégnjan “to rejoice, 
triumph,” ga-swogjan ‘‘to sigh,” OE. and OS. swégan “rustle, 
resound,” Icel. arn-sigr ‘‘the rushing sound of an eagle’s wings.’ 
Skt. ksduti “he sneezes” may be ultimately related. 


COMPOUNDS IN -Kd7ro¢ 


The Greek compounds ending in -«d7ros fall into three classes 
which have been assigned by one scholar or another to as many 
separate roots. The words of the first class exhibit several of 
the meanings of the verb «émrw, and are undoubtedly to be 
grouped with it. The following are typical examples: oprvyoxd- 
mos “striking quails, playing the game of quail-striking,”’ sdupo- 
xémros “one who beats with the hammer,” &vAoxdros “hewing, 
felling wood,” Aoxdros “stone-cutter,” odnpoxeros “forging 
iron,” apyupoxdros “coiner, silversmith,” Oupoxdmos “knocking at 
the door, begging,” Bwroxdros “clod-breaking,” Spvoxdzros ‘*wood- 
pecker.” 

By far the most familiar word of the second class is aproxdzros 
‘“‘bread-baker, baker.” oAvpoxdros “adoris pistor” occurs in a 
recently discovered Alexandrian inscription of the time of 
Ptolemy IV, which was published by Botti in the Bulletin de la 
Société Archéologique d’ Alexandrie, No. 4, p. 94, and reprinted 
by Wilamowitz-Moellendorff in the Sitzungsber d. Berl. Ak. d. 


1Leskien ‘*Schallnachahmungen und Schallverba im Litauischen,”’ IF. XIII. 179, 
is unable to quote an onomatopoetic interjection similar in form to this verb, although 
the ** punctive’’ verb sztiktereti does occur. There is no difficulty in the way of assum- 
ing that szikti was inherited. 
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Wiss., 1902, p. 1095. The derivatives, yovdpoxoreiov, Pollux 
iii. 78, and yovdpoxoreia (MS. xovdpoxdmia): wvrwv Srrov 6 yor 
Spos xdrretat, Hesych., point to a *xovdpoxdros. Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus xv. 5. 4 speaks of a member of the court of Constantius 
II as “Eusebio . . . . cui cognomentum erat inditum Mattyo- 
copae.” The first element of this nickname is clearly watrin “a 
rich, highly-flavored dish, made of hashed meat, poultry, and 
herbs.” The second element also is undoubtedly Greek, but no 
parallel can be quoted for *Marrvoxdrns. Herwerden Mélanges 
Nicole, p. 252, thinks that the correct reading in Ammianus is 
Mattyocoptae. There are a few compounds in -xdrrns in late 
Greek, as xataxorrns, xepadoxdrrns, etc., but I think it at least 
equally probable that the original name was *Marrvoxdzros, and 
that Ammianus wrote Mattyocopi. The traditional reading is due 
to a confusion with Latin cdpa, colloquial for cawpona.’ 

Curtius* connected aproxdzos with mécow, Skt. pdcati, etc., by 
assuming a metathesis such as is seen in oxémtowar beside Lat. 
specio. When it came to be understood that the final as well as 
the initial consonant of I-E. *pequ- should yield Greek 7 if fol- 
lowed by 0, the etymology could be rescued only by the assump- 
tion of some sort of assimilative or dissimilative process. Sug- 
gestions of this sort have been made by Brugmann, Schulze, and 
Sollmsen.‘ 








The more obvious connection of aptoxdros with xémrtw was 
preferred by Pott.’ According to this theory, -«dzros, like Lat. 
pistor, originally referred to the person who prepared the grain by 
pounding it with a stone or pestle. The verb «értw sometimes 
means “crush or cut into bits,” e. g., cumépou Kxexoupévou Her. iv. 
71, dorapida xexoupévnv Alexis Lebes 127, 4 Koch. Compare 

1Pauw conjectured this word as the lemma of one of Phrynichus’ articles. But 
see Rutherford’s discussion, The New Phrynichus, p. 365. 


2¥For the genitive instead of the dative in late Latin, see Kthner II, p. 309, and 
Lane, §1214. If Ammianus had written the dative, Mattyocopo, of course the con- 
fusion would have been with the masculine copo, -Onis. 








3 Gr. Et.5 465. 
4Brugmann Grundriss I?, 873; Schulze Gott. . gel. Anz. (1897), pp. 907 f.; Sollmsen, 
Ueber Dissimilations- und Assimilati gen bei den aligrisshivehen Gite. 


ralen 5 ff., and 11 f. 
5 Etymologische Forschungen II?, 781. 
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ekmrtoxotréw Diosc. v. 85, etc., and xdrravov “pestle.’’ A develop- 
ment of meaning similar to that of the compounds in question is 
seen in korTy and Kxorrordaxois “cake of pounded sesame.” 

The only weakness I can see in the latter etymology is that the 
the word for “miller” should be, not aptoxd7ros, but *rupo-xd7ros, 
* aXevpoxdros, or the like. This is just what we have in dAupoxd- 
mos “adoris pistor” and *yovdpoxdros “alicae pistor.” Although 
these words do not appear until late, they evidently represent an 
earlier type than aptoxdros, for the latter would hardly be pos- 
sible until -«d7ros at the end of compounds had come to denote the 
pistor not only in his capacity as “miller’’ but also as “‘baker.” 

In the third place, -«éros sometimes means “courting.” The 
following list is substantially complete: Snuoxdros, SofoKdzos, 
Oeatpoxdrros, dxAOKOTrOS, TOALTOKOTFOS, TOPVOKOTTOS, TMpayWaTOKOTOS 
Philodemus De Rhet., ed. Sudh., p. 226. 7, ce~voxdrros Philodemus 
De vit., ed. Saupp., pp. 29, 30 (according to Herwerden Lew. 
Suppl., p. 971), cupBoroxdros, pavtacioKdros, 

At first glance these words seem hopelessly remote from all the 
meanings of xé77Tw, and, as a matter of fact, they were referred to 
a different root by Pott loc. cit. The clew, however, is not far to 
seek. The earliest of them apparently is opvoxdros,' of which 
Phrynichus, p. 491 Rutherford, says: ‘‘sropvoxdros: otra Mévar- 
Spos, of & apyxaior mopvdtpiy Aéyovowv.” Probably the word had 
a history similar to that of its predecessor. Originally it meant 
“wearing out, wearying harlots,” but it came to be understood as 
“courting harlots.”’ The other words in the list were then formed 
on the model of ropvoxdzros. 

FEX®, ETC. 

Aside from the verb forms, reyérw and érefe, in a Pamphylian*® 

and a Cyprian inscription’ respectively, it is well known that the 


1 wodtroxoréw is cited from Plato, the comic poet, by Phrynichus, Anecd. (Bekk.), 
p. 57, 1. 38, in the sense of ordopelv, kwupdetv, I cannot conceive, however, of a con- 
nection between this meaning and ‘* demagogue’’ the meaning of the later rodcroxémos. 
Perhaps there was an earlier rodcroxéros meaning * wearying, troubling the citizens or 
a citizen.” 


2It is possible that -xézos in wopvoxéros originally had an obscene sense like that 
of Latin caedo in Lucilius 283 Marx, and in Catullus lvi. 7, or that of Latin pertundo 
in Catullus xxxii. 11. Cf. porxordrn and xapyatrirn. 


8SGDI. 1267, 1. 24, and Hoffmann, GD. I, p. 46, n. 66, 
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root of Latin veho is represented in Greek by éxos “vehiculum” 
and its derivaties oyéouas “‘ride,”’ 6yéw “cause to ride.” and dynua 
“vehiculum.” That the Homeric epithet of Poseidon, yasjoyos, 
belongs here is shown by the form yavagéyov on a Laconian inscrip- 
tion." To this list should be added éroyos “mounted upon” 
(Aeschylus, etc.), cuveroyos ‘traveling together” (Eust. Opusc. 
174. 77 Tafel’). ouverroxdopar “to be mounted with” (Phot. Bibl. 
475. 22 Bekker’). émoyov “saddle-cloth” (Xen. Eq. xii. 9), 
mdpoxos = mrapdvupgos (Ar. Av. 1740, etc.), + trios = mapHopos 
(Evagr. H. E. vi, 4’). 

The doubtful word éyerevxes occurs twice in the Iliad (i. 51, iv. 
129) in the phrase Bédos éxerevees. Its first element is usually 
referred to éyw; but the meter favors ¢éy, which seems quite as 
natural an etymon for the epithet of an arrow. Zuveyés ‘“‘con- 
tinually” has a long initial syllable in its two Homeric occurrences 
(11. xii. 26; Od. ix. 74). Schulze Quaestiones Epicae 173, uses 
this word and mapéye, Od. xix. 113, to prove that the lost initial 
o could still help make position. It is quite as likely that in 
auvexés we have to do with digamma. 

With more hesitation I would suggest a connection with réyo 
for the group 6x7, oxe/a “a covering, impregnation,” dyeiov ‘male 
animal kept for breeding,” dyevw “cover, impregnate,” etc., all used 
of animals exclusively, and also oyevtys (Anth. P. xi. 378°) used 
figuratively of a man. Compare vulgar Eng. of U.S. to ride= 
“to cover” of animals, and Plautus Ps. 24. 

Leo Meyer‘ suggests that the Homeric éy “drive” should be 
read with digamma. Compare Skt. vdhatiin the same sense. In 
five places,’ i. e., 28 per cent. of its eighteen occurrences, an initial 
consonant in this word would make the verse easier. Such is the 
case with éy in other senses in less than 2 per cent. of its occur- 
rences,’ and with éroyaz, another verb which originally had initial 


1SGDI, 4416, 1. 9. 

2 According to Liddell and Scott. The books are not accessible to me. 
8 Liddell and Scott quote the word from Hesychius, but I cannot find it. 
4Handbuch der griechischen Etymologie I. 384. 

51. v. 240, 829, 841, 752 = viii. 396. 

6 Eighteen out of a total of 948, 
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o-, in 24 per cent. of its occurrences.’ The strongest evidence 
against Meyer’s theory is the use of oyéuev in the sense of ‘‘drive” 
in Il. viii. 254. 
evgaro TudeiSao mapos oxéyev dxéas trrovs. 

The line is open to suspicion on account of wdpos, which must 
be construed as a preposition with Tvdeidao, or, if the latter is 
governed by pérepos in the preceding line, as an adverb of place 
meaning “straight forth.’ There is no Homeric parallel for 
either construction.’ Perhaps we should substitute the tense stem 
that is seen in Cyprian érefe, and read mpo(¢)éEar wewvuyxas trrous. 
For the compound compare Latin proveho and Sanskrit pravdhati. 
This unfamiliar form was almost certain to be changed when 
once (¢)éyo had been confused with éyw. At some later date a 
copyist who understood 7p¢ as a preposition with the preceding 
genitive tried to improve the text by substituting mdpos, which 
was used in the poetry of his day as a postpositive mpd. The sub- 
stitution of @«éas imrmous for we@vuyas trmous was due to the con- 
stant interchange of the two phrases according to the character of 
the preceding syllable. Compare, for example, éye wa@vuxas farmous 
in Il. v. 829, and éyov @«éas trovs in Il. v. 240.° Any copyist 
familiar with the text of the poem would be likely to make the 
change. 


BarRNARD COLLEGE, CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


1 Five out of 199. 

2Compare the notes on the passage in the editions of Leaf and Monro. 

8Other examples of pasyuxas trmous after a vowel are found in JI. v. 236, 841, viii. 139, 
xi, 513, xvi. 712, xix. 424, xxiii. 398, 428. dxéas tous follows a consonant (v) in JI. iii. 
263, xi. 760, xv. 259, xvii. 465, xxiii. 516. 











NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


NOTE ON THE INTRODUCTORY EPISTLE TO THE EIGHTH 
BOOK OF CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR! 


In a Note which appeared in Classical Philology, Vol. II (p. 92) 
Professor Kelsey discusses a sentence of this letter, which he quotes as it 
probably appeared in the archetypal manuscript. 

Coactus adsiduis tuis vocibus, Balbe, cum cotidiana mea recusatio non 
difficultatis. excusationem, sed inertiae videretur deprecationem habere, 
difficillimam rem suscepi: Caesaris nostri commentarios rerum gestarum 
Galliae non comparantibus superioribus atque’insequentibus eius scriptis 
contexui novissimumque imperfectum ab rebus gestis Alexandriae confeci 
usque ad exitum non quidem civilis dissensionis, cuius finem nullum videmus, 
sed vitae Caesaris. 

The word comparantibus has been generally condemned as corrupt. 
' Five emendations are enumerated by Mr. Kelsey, and there have been 
others. The emenders agree in their view of the meaning which the text 
originally conveyed. The seven books of the Gallic War and the three 
which recite the Civil War do not “fit on;” there is (to use the phrase 
by which Dr. Johnson defined a rent in a garment) “a cessation of con- 
tinuity.” Mr. Kelsey rajects all the emendations, on the ground that 
the required sense may just as easily be extracted from the reading of 
the archetype. He quotes Livy 40. 26: non possumus non vereri ne 
male comparati sitis, where male comparati means “unevenly matched 
together.” This application of comparare, derived from the gladiatorial 
arena, is of course common. But from male comparare to male com- 
parantibus in the letter of Hirtius, it is a far cry, grammatically speak- 
ing. Could Hirtius treat comparari so thoroughly as a deponent verb, 
that he could write the present participle with deponent meaning? The 
only common intransitive employment of comparare, in such phrases as 
sortiri aut comparare (less usually parare), cannot be made to yield 
any support to the text. Had the MS given comparatis, there would 
have been more to say in defense, and I thought at one time that this 
might be the true lection. But it now seems that, grammar apart, both 
comparantibus and comparatis are indefensible on the score of meaning. 
It is hardly likely that Hirtius would speak of the Gallic War and the 
Civil War as “badly matched” merely because the time covered by the 

1The emendation here offered was proposed in a letter to Professor Kelsey and 
this paper was written at his suggestion. 
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one is not continuous with that covered by the other. Such an expres- 
sion would only apply to some inequality inherent in the works them- 
selves, such as their difference in style, or in length. 

We must look in another direction fora remedy. I think that Hirtius 
wrote non comparentes, that is to say “missing.” He treats the writings 
which would have to be added to the commentarii written by Caesar, as 
commentarii that were “missing.” The phrase non comparere is of 
frequent occurrence in good Latin. Of Romulus and other heroes who 
had vanished from human ken and joined the gods it is often said, non 
comparuit (npavicOn). Ovid Met. 6. 410 describes as non comparens 
pars, the shoulder of Pelops which was eaten at the banquet when the 
gods were guests, and was replaced by ivory. The emendation which I 
have suggested does not make it absolutely necessary to strike out the 
word Galliae, which has been almost unanimously rejected. Hirtius 
may first speak of his intended completion of the history of the Gallic 
War; then of the period from the outbreak of the Alexandrine War to the 
death of Caesar. But one difficulty remains. Why does Hirtius use the 
plural commentarios of Bell. Gall. viii, while the singular commentarium 
is applied (apparently) to the remainder of the records which he intended 
to compile? It is better, perhaps, to suppose that Galliae has intruded 
itself here from the title of MSS of the “Gallic War;” commentarios 
will then apply to the whole of the compositions taken in hand by Hirtius. 
In that case the words from novissimumque imperfectum onward give 
a description of the later of the two portions implied in commentarios, 
There is in these words, I believe, a slight ellipse. Hirtius means that 
he finished the book containing the Alexandrine War, and carried on 
the story (in other books) to the death of Caesar. The language used 
by Hirtius makes it certain that Caesar himself had begun an account 
of the struggle at Alexandria, and this renders it probable that he had 
contemplated the narration of all the events to which Hirtius addressed 
himself. This fact exhibits the phrase non comparentes as particularly 
appropriate. It can hardly be that any work of Caesar himself is 
included in the present Bellum Alexandrinum. Whether Hirtius ever 
accomplished his task or not we shall never know. The letter implies 
that he did, but it may have been sent to Balbus in advance for his 
approval. I agree with what seems now to be the general opinion, that 
Bell. Gall. viii is all that we have from the hand of Hirtius.' 

There is no actual need to justify the emendation which I have pro- 
posed, on paleographical grounds. I should not touch on that matter, 
had I not oftentimes seen scholars of high rank demanding justification 
of the commonest paleographical phenomena. Thus Karl Lehmann, 


1The Bellum Hispaniense seems to be a rough soldier’s report, prepared as 
material for a literary man. For a similar purpose, L. Verus demanded commentarios 
from provincia] commanders (Fronto, p. 131 Nab.). 
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commenting on Cicero Ad Atticum xi. 21, finds the intrusion of que into 
a MS to be inexplicable; yet an indefinite number of examples may be 
adduced from the codices. I will therefore only say that assimilation of 
neighboring words such as I have assumed in the change from com- 
parentes to comparantibus under the influence of superioribus, is so 
usual that it is not possible to go very far in reading the evidence of MSS 
for any Latin text without coming across parallels. The weary eye of 
the copyist (often totally ignorant of the sense of what he was copying) 
failed to instruct his hand aright. Some examples of errors of this kind 
are collected by C. F. W. Mueller in a critical note on Cicero Fam. 4. ii. 1. 
I do not wish to traverse much farther the extensive range of prob- 
lems connected with the continuations of Caesar’s work, but I will deal 
with a few references or supposed references in later literature which 
seem capable of more precise interpretation than they have hitherto 
received. Itis well known that Orosius, in lib. vi “Historiarum adversus 
paganos,” cc. 7-12, uses material derived from the eight books of the 
Gallic War, but assigns it to “Suetonius Tranquillus.” That he had 
the full text of the Bellum Gallicum before him is, judging from his ordi- 
nary methods, most improbable. There existed, therefore, some epitome 
by a writer who used a MS with a superscription somewhat resembling 
that in the Moissac codex and that in the Bongarsianus. That the attri- 
bution to Suetonius could ever have been made except as the consequence of 
some paleographical accident, seems incredible. It is a curious fact that 
Orosius, who certainly used the text of Suetonius’ biographies, never 
quotes from the biography of Julius Caesar. Zangemeister indeed sup- 
poses that in iii. 14. 5a tale told of Caesar by Suetonius in ca. 87 of his 
life (and also by Plutarch Caes. b. 3) was transferred thence by Orosius 
and stuffed into the life of Alexander the Great. But the tale is one 
that was attached, in practically the same form, to many great names. 
Was the Epitome of the Bellum Gallicum substituted in the MS of 
Suetonius used by Orosius, for the biography of Iulius? If so, the 
appearance of Suetonius’ name in some MSS of the Gallic War itself, 
might have been due to transference and extension of the original title. 
Another interesting passage occurs-in Apollinaris Sidonius Ep. 9. 14. 
Writing to a young friend, he urges him to complete a promised eulogy 
of Caesar: “quae materia tam grandis est, ut studentum si quis fuerit ille 
copiosissimus, nihil amplius in ipsa debeat cavere, quam ne quid minus 
dicat. Nam si omittantur quae de titulis dictatoris inuicti scripta Pata- 
vinis sunt voluminibus, quis opera Suetonii, quis Iuventii Martialis his- 
toriam, quisve ad extremum Balbi ephemeridem fando adaequaverit?” 
It has been frequently supposed that by Suetonii opera is meant Bell. 
Gall. i-vii, and by Balbi ephemeridem, the eighth book, written by 
Hirtius at the request of Balbus. I cannot bring myself to believe that 
the bishop of Clermont, who was among the most distinguished “Gauls” 
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of his time, who was learned and cultivated to a high degree for that 
age, and descended from high officials of the empire, can have been 
ignorant that the first seven books of the “Gallic War” were written by 
Caesar. Symmachus, who had Gaulish instructors, was under no illu- 
sion about the authorship. It is better to understand Suetonii opera as 
including the Life of Caesar, and the other writings in which Caesar was 
mentioned as litterateur and orator.’ The “historia” of Iuventius Mar- 
tialis is completely unknown; it is pretty certain that he was a writer of 
later date than Suetonius. It is extraordinarily strange that Sidonius 
should now go back to literature before Livy and pick out Bell. Gall. 
viii as a specimen of brilliance in style. It is far more probable that Balbi 
ephemeris is some writing of a later period still, and nearer Sidonius’ own 
time. The name Balbi is not improbably corrupt. But considering the 
vast compass of the historical literature produced in the time of the 
empire, it would not be strange if some Balbus, born late in time, did 
treat the life of Caesar? It is at all events hardly credible that Sidonius 
should have indicated Bell. Gall. viii as good material for a rhetorical 
eulogy. Nor is the opinion which has been sometimes held that Caesar’s 
Balbus wrote a civil history of him, to which the completed military 
history would be an accompaniment, worth discussion. 

It will be noticed that Sidonius draws a sharp distinction between 
historia, a literary composition, following all the rules of rhetoric, and 
ephemeris, a biography in looser style, and in more annalistic form. In 
his excellent article “On the Title of Caesar’s Work” (Transactions of 
the American Philological Association, Vol. XXXVI), Professor Kelsey 
suggests that the word ephemeris which occurs in the titles found in 
some MSS of Caesar’s writings may have been taken from édpypepides 
which Plutarch uses of them in ca. 22 of his life of Caesar, and that when 
Symmachus Lp. iv. 18. 5 mentions ephemeridem C. Caesaris, he obtained 
the description from a manuscript. But épnyepides had a long history in 
the Greek East before Plutarch’s time, in connection with loose records 
of the lives of royal and imperial rulers. For this see the article in Pauly- 
Wissowa, s. v. It was quite natural that Plutarch should employ the 
word to render Caesar’s commentarii. Similar records kept at the court 
of Augustus are described as commentarii diurni in Suet. Aug. 64, which 
passage shows that selections from them were published and formed a 
sort of “court circular.” But ephemeris (a Latin word) was applied to 
these records as early at least as the time of Severus Alexander, and also 


1 Sidonius in Zp. viii 1b, alludes to Caesar’s authorship and oratory and to Cicero’s 
praise of him, and elsewhere he shows interest in the great conqueror of his native 
Gaul. In Carm. 7. 152 there is a reference to Caesar’s fortunes at Gergovia and in 
Carm., 23. 15 to the siege of Massilia. Cf. also Ep. ii. 14. 1. 

2A contemporary, T. Ampius Balbus, attacked him in a historical work (Suet. 
Tul. 77). 
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to any imperial biography written after the fashion of Suetonius and the 
Scriptores Historiae Augustae.' The facts are given by Friedlander 
Sittengeschichte I°, pp. 176 ff., and Peter Geschichtliche Literatur tiber 
die rémische Kaiserzeit I, pp. 370 ff. 

The paucity of references in later Roman literature to the Bellum 
Civile has often been observed, and has indeed been made one ground 
for refusing to acknowledge Caesar’s authorship. Orosius knows nothing 
of the work. At first sight, a passage of Claudian, “de VI consulatu 
Honorii,” 1. 379, seems to imply that he was equally ignorant. It runs 
_ cum Gallica vulgo 

Proelia iactaret, tacuit Pharsalica Caesar. 


But, if the context be carefully examined, it will be seen that there is no 
reference here to Caesar’s writings. The allusion is to the Roman feeling 
(not on every occasion respected by Caesar) that a triumph should not 
be treated as having been won by a victory over fellow-citizens, 

The last passage to which I shall refer is in the commentary of 
Servius on Verg. Aen. xi. 743. A story is there told that Caesar was 
once torn from his horse by a Gaul, who was hurrying him along, when 
another Gaul met them, who knew Caesar, and shouted out his name in 
derision. But as caesar meant dimitte in the Gaulish tongue, his captor 
let Caesar go: “hoc autem ipse Caesar in ephemeride sua dicit, ubi pro- 
priam commemorat felicitatem.” Some scholars have supposed the tale 
to have been taken from the “ Balbi ephemeris” of Sidonius, imagined to 
be a work by L. Cornelius Balbus, the agent of Caesar. But the words 
of Servius do not fit in well with the supposition. The Romans were fond 
of noting resemblances between Roman names and words in barbarian 
dialects, and sometimes the resemblances gave rise to legends, such as 
that concerning the origin of the name Drusus, told by Suetonius 7'iber. 
C. 3. Servius himself on Aen. i. 286 recounts a story that the name 
Caesar attached itself to the family because the grandfather of the dicta- 
tor killed an elephant in Africa and the Punic for an elephant was caesa. 
There may well have been another legend making out the name to be 
Gaulish. I conjecture that some such story was told by Suetonius in 
the lost introductory chapters of his life of Iulius, and that he illustrated 
it by quoting from some autograph paper by Caesar himself the incident 
of his unexpected rescue. 

J. S. Rei 

GONVILLE aND Catus COLLEGE 

Cambridge 


1 Gellius v. 18. 8 quotes from Asellio the word diarium used by Sempronius Asellio 
to represent égnpepls in the sense of a historical writing. But diarium took another 
turn in Latin. Varro (Non. 2. 22) was probably the first to employ ephemeris as 
Latin, but in another sense. 
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CATULLUS LXIV, 382 ff. 


All editions of Catullus known to me punctuate lines 383, 384 amiss 
The sentences should surely be distributed thus: 


Talia praefantes quondam felicia Pelei 
carmina diuino cecinerunt pectore Parcae 
praesentes: namque ante domos inuisere castas 
heroum et sese mortali ostendere coetu 
caelicolae nondum spreta pietate solebant. 


For the position of praesentes, with a pause in the same place of the 
verse, preceding namque, there is a close parallel in 289 where after 
confestim Peneus adest, etc., we have “non wacuos (nom.): namque 
ille tulit radicitus altas | fagos ac recto proceras stipite lauros.” We now 
get a proper nexus for the thought. At the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis the Parcae chanted their song of destiny in visible presence on 
the spot. For it was then the Golden Age and Gods did not shrink from 
society of men. 

J. P. Postaate 


NOTE ON PLATO, REP. III. 387 C 


Plato Rep. iii. 387 C: ovxotv érc cal ra wept radra évopara mavta Ta Seva 
te kal poBepa dmoBAnréa, Kwxvrovs te kal Srvyas Kal évépovs Kai ddA(Bavtas, 
kai dAXa Goa TovTov Tov Trou dvopatopeva ppitrew dy move? ds oleraL TavTAS 
Tovs akovovTas. 

ws oieras is the reading of all the best manuscripts. An interpolated 
manuscript of the fifteenth century, Bekker’s g, has oldv re, which has 
become the vulgate reading. But the use of this phrase as a mere inten- 
sive expression is doubtful; see Adam’s note. Besides, ofdv re is proba- 
bly only a corruption of ofovra:, which, in turn, is a clumsy attempt to 
adjust the puzzling otera to the context. 

That ds olerac is sound cannot be maintained. To supply 6 rourys 
as subject involves too great a strain, and the meaning thus arrived at is 
flat; and surely nobody will think of 60a as subject, ds otera is in fact 
generally abandoned as corrupt. Of the emendations oikéras, doa érn, ds 
oinréa, ws éréa, it is enough to say that not one has gained acceptance. 

A remedy that deserves mention, especially since it was adopted by 
Adan, is the suggestion of M. Hertz (Fleck. Jahrbb. CV, p. 852) that ds 
olerac Should be dropped from the text. In the judgment of Hertz and 
Adam, the words are a mere comment by some Christian reader, “as he” 
(i.e., Plato) “thinks.” “The author of the gloss wished to indicate that 
he at least could hear such tales without shivering” (Adam). But it 
does not seem probable that a gloss so obviously out of harmony with 
the context could have established itself so firmly that it, or some cor- 
ruption of it, would be found in all the MSS. Besides, a passage in 
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which the philosopher describes the demoralizing effect of pagan poetry 
upon pagan minds does not seem just the kind of thing to elicit unfavor 
able comment from a Christian reader. 

It is not improbable that Plato wrote was ota. This phrase, used 
parenthetically, is a lively colloquial equivalent for od0dpa, A‘av, and may 
be rendered “you can’t imagine how much.” The examples are best col- 
lected by Blaydes, note on Acharnians 12; see also, however, Starkie, 
Crit. App. on Wasps 1428. is doxeis in the same sense is more frequent 
than zds oie, chiefly because of its use in the trimeters of the comic poets 
and of Euripides. The phrase may also be varied by using instead of 
mwas some interrogative of size and quantity, as rdcos (cf. Ar. Eccl. 399), 
anAixos (Alciphr. iv. 13. 17 Schepers). The examples that may be most 
conveniently compared with our passage are Eur. Hec. 1160, Heracl. 
832, Hipp. 446, I. A. 1590, Ar. Ach. 12, Clouds 881, Plut. 742, Frogs 54, 
Luc. Fug. 19, Nekyom. 14. All of these have wis doxeis except Ar. Frogs 
54, and the two cases in Lucian, which have és ote. The passage in 
the Frogs, with its reference to strong emotion, is enough like ours to 
justify quoting it: doOos | ryv xapdiav érarage mas ole odddpa. Plato 
makes use of this idiom in a well-known passage of the Symposium, 
216 D: evdobev 8& dvorxOeis roons oierbe yeuer, & avdpes cvpmrorat, cwppooivys; 
so far as I know there is no other example in Plato; but a tendency on 
the author’s part to use ota alone parenthetically had been long since 
remarked; cf. Heindorf on Theaet. 147 A. 

Assuming that zs ote was the original reading, it is probable that 
corruption began with the first word, the substitution of the relative 
adverb for the interrogative being a natural error; cf. Alciphr. loc. cit., 
where myAikar Soxeis Opidaxivac is Hercher’s correction for #Acka: of all the 
MSS. The fact that wou immediately precedes may also have some- 
thing to do with the loss of 7. When the idiom had once been dis- 
guised and misunderstood, oie. may have been purposely changed to the 
third person in an attempt to conform it to the context. In Theophr. 
Char. 8, there is an example of this idiom, ras oleae miBavas cyerdudla 
Aéywv, Which has been needlessly abandoned by the Leipzig editors as 
hopelessly corrupt; and it is curious that certain early critics (Needham, 
Pauw), in their attempts to restore the text, offered ds oieras or ds olerOax 
—that is, just such a botch as now stands in the best MSS of the 
Republic. 


CaMPBELL BONNER 
University oF MICHIGAN 


EMENDATIONS OF THEMISTIUS’ PARAPHRASE 
OF ARISTOTLE’S PHYSICS 
I have not thought it worth while to discuss manuscript-readings or 
to support these emendations by extended argument. They mostly 
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restore what seems the necessary sense by very slight changes in text or 
punctuation. The majority are I think certain. Some may be only 
plausible or possible.! 

Schenk] 25. 20: owvOerov yap éore 7d tdwp ek Te Tod dropevovros Kal Tov 
dvtixepevov To cider TH evuTdpxovte peAAOvTOs depos yernoecoOu. We must 
read 1r@ évumdpyxew (or évurdp§ev) weAXovte dépos yevouevov. Cf. 28.7 ow6e- 
Tov Hv &k TE TOU UroKEpevov Kal TOD avTLKEpEvov TH ETOMEVY. 

39.1: 1d dos dv cin 7 iors. ef SE ody ds oyHpa ods ds cdades EX€yomer, 
etc. Read vous, ed ye . . . . A€yoper. 

The meaning is that form is @vcrs provided we do not take form in 
the sense of physical shape. 

40. 2: otrws otv cai Td pvdpevov jvika pierOa A€yas, ered) cis piow 
Epxerar prea Eyes: ered) Kal odk dd hicews pev, Epxerar Se ei 7d ldo, 
dere kai ottws 7d eldos pias. Read xai od« ered) dd picews. Epxerar 8 
(autem), ete. See Diels Simplic. Phys. 279. 6: émedy cis piow epxerat, 
A€yerar pverGar, GAN’ odx Ore dws Hicews. Epyxeras Se ei 7d dos: 7d eldos 
dpa 7) pvars. 

93. 24: ob yap mavrds éotw peiLov, olov rod otpavod, dAX’ éxeivov Suvarod 
povov, 6 tiv aifnow eyev, etc. Read dvvariv (sc. evar peifov). 

97. 31: GAN’ domep oddev kwrva wAdTaA pyKe KexpnoOa Kal dduacrary 
onpeitw. Read dmrdrard pyxa. Cf. Sext. Empir. 210. 23, Bekker, drAarés 
pynxos; Lucian Hermotim. 74. 

98.4: ob yap vouxdv éore pixos dmav TO 6 Beira Kal pica Tdrov, GAA 
pabnpatixdv, ov Toros 7 TOD Oewpodvros dudvow. Read 6 ravrus deira, etc. 

122. 29: otrw pev odv pedis qyiv éorw 6 Adyos. Read otros. 

125. 25: kai rotro 8 airav wapiaow. spws, etc. Read rapueior, duus, ete. 

132.17: (wpev 8 xai. Read xé. 

133. 9: omit 8. 11: for radra read ratra. Cf. Simplic. 679. 13. 

133. 24: atAnrav } cadmiyywov. Read cadmeyxrav. 

133. 29: «i cGpa érepov éxBidcao. Read éuBracao. 

134. 31: ddtvarov dpa Kai cdpa év Kev@ elvar: SyKov pav yap év Gyxw move 
TO capa év Kev@, Toiov 8& cpa év owpati Gyxov év Gyxw; The last clause is 
meaningless. The argument should run: There is no void because 
matter in void means matter in matter. For matter in void=bulk in 
bulk. And (since, as explained above, it is only the bulk and not the 
secondary qualities that prevent two portions of matter from occupying 
the same place) bulk in bulk is equivalent to matter in matter. We 
must therefore read: rod 8 copa év cwpate dyxos év Gyxw, Or perhaps, 
mov (for zotov) 5 capa, etc. 

163. 1: dep qyerépa erivow Kai Oewpia rod év rois Siadepovow dSpoiws. 
Read dSpoiov. Cf. An. Post. Spengel, p. 101. 3: 4 rot dpotov Oewpia re Kai 
daxpiors. 


1Cf. Classical Review, Vol. X, p. 328; Classical Philology, Vol. I, p. 81. 
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181.7: xai yap run — péper TOD évydrov Tovrov Ta duepy ouvribe- 
peva. Read xai yap rin miww's 

197. 2: déyo 8 viv ab pos. odx &s Kafddrov Ta popu pdvov, etc. Read 

xa@?’ Aa and pdvov or dua. Cf. 192.3 and 192.18: dAAowiro dv dua nad? 

dAa Ta épy. 

211.3: «i yap trav péev olovy Te dvtun Kweioba Trav 8& oldv Te dvTwv Kuweiv. 
Read oiwy re dvrwv. 

211. 10: 6 1 & ay rovrwy indby. Read with Simplicius (1128. 28), 
vrorebyj. 

211. 15: eizep ov, iva tis mpwrys dpénrar Kwyoews, mporépas Kuvyjcews 
deiras radra, vropever kai obros 6 Adyos. Read radra vropeve: xal ovrws. 

There are many other passages in which a closer consideration of the 
thought would alter either the text or the punctuation. But the illus- 
trations given are perhaps sufficient. 

Pavut SHOREY 
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Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Kaisers Hadrianus. Von 
WILHELM Weser. Mit 8 Abbildungen. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner, 1907. Pp. viii+288. M. 8. 


Weber dedicates his book to his teacher, Professor von Domaszewski, 
whose influence and teaching are manifest throughout the work. In his 
preface he emphasizes that this is primarily a historical investigation, 
not a source study, yet he often touches on the question of sources and 
sometimes makes new and good deductions from the evidence he has 
gathered. The thorough way in which inscriptions, coins, etc., have 
been made use of is most praiseworthy. In this respect Weber’s work is 
a silent criticism on his predecessors, Schultz and Kornemann, for he 
shows how much evidence they overlooked which might have a bearing 
on the difficult problems of source. Yet not infrequently this striving 
for absolute completeness has led to the introduction of material which 
only by the boldest hypothesis can be connected with the subject under 
discussion. This is, however, a fault easily forgiven, as Weber seldom 
bases any conclusions on such evidence alone. 

The work is divided into four chapters. Chapter i, ‘The New 
Emperor,” deals mostly with the question of the adoption of Hadrian 
by Trajan. One feels, after reading this, that almost the last word has 
now been said on the subject, and we still do not know whether the 
empress Plotina persuaded Trajan in his last moments to adopt her 
favorite, or failing in this, falsely asserted that the adoption took place. 

Chapter ii covers the period from the accession to Hadrian’s arrival 
in Rome. Weber’s work here is not only better but more productive. 
Particularly commendable is the citation, on p. 49, of Epictetus Diss. 
iii. 13. 9, regarding the “Peace-Emperor” and the conclusion that the 
exposition was indebted to Hadrian’s announcement of the policy of his 
reign. Still more keen is the author’s comment (n. 172) on the well- 
balanced style and accurate statement of the Vita 5.2. It is a good 
argument for the existence and ability of Kornemann’s last great his- 
torian of Rome. Pages 54 to 82 contain a very thorough discussion of 
the date and circumstances of the return, in which Weber arrives at the 
result, that Hadrian started his return trip in 117 a. p. but did not reach 
Rome till July 9, 118 (a new date in place of August 7-8, formerly 
accepted). 
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Chapter ii deals with the first great journey (121-25 a.p.). Weber 
makes extensive use of coins for the purpose of settling the order in 
which the various provinces were visited. There can be no question that 
he has added to our knowledge of Hadrian’s movements, though in some 
places, notably p. 99, his handling of the coins is not clear, if indeed it 
be sound. The results of the chapter may be summed up in a list of the 
provinces in the order visited with dates added. Gaul (121 a. p.), Ger- 
many, Noricum, Britain (122), Gaul, Spain, Libya, Parthia (123), Asia 
Minor, Islands, Thrace (124), Moesia, Dacia, Macedonia, Thessaly, 
Athens (125), Peloponnesus, Athens, Delphi, Dodona, Sicily, Rome. 

Chapter iv treats of the residence in Italy (125-28 a. p.) and of the 
second journey (128-34 a. p.). The same method is employed; inscrip- 
tions and especially coins are used to support and interpret the state- 
ments of the historians. Dates and succession of provinces visited are 
as follows: Africa (128), Numidia, Mauretania, Rome, Athens (129), 
Asia Minor, Cilicia, Syria, Arabia, Palestine, Palmyra, Jerusalem (130), 
Arabia, Egypt, Upper Egypt, Alexandria (131), Syria, Pontos, Athens 
(132), war in Judaea (133-34), Rome (134). 

This very interesting book closes with a chronological table of the 
events from 117 to 134 a. p. and indices of names, places, inscriptions, 
and papyri. Itis tobe regretted that the author did not extend the same 
minute care to the proofreading which is manifest in the investigation. 
Misprints are rather frequent, but false citations are a graver fault. I 
found far too many, though I made no attempt to verify all. In some 
cases inscriptions or coins cited accurately in one passage are given 
inaccurately in another. It is apparent that the author did not verify his 
references after the paper was in proof. 


Henry A. SANDERS 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ancient Italy: Historjcal and Geographical Investigations in 
‘Central Italy, Magna Graecia, Sicily, and Sardinia. By 
Ettore Pais; translated from the Italian by C. DENSMORE 
Curtis. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1908. 
$5.00. 


Chiefly through his Storia di Roma the author of the present volume 
is already well known to scholars, who recognize that no one has ever so 
minutely analyzed the sources for early Rome or has brought to the task 
more profound knowledge ora keener intelligence. While we may often 
dissent from his interpretations and may refuse to follow him to the 
extremes of his destructive criticism, we owe unqualified respect to his 
pre-eminent learning and ability. The twenty-six papers incorporated 
in this volume originally appeared at various times either in the periodicals 
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of learned societies or in separate pamphlets for private distribution, and 
have therefore come before a limited public. The range of subjects in- 
cluded may be illustrated by the following titles: “The Alliance between 
Rhegium and Tarentum against the Iapygians,” “The Legend of Euthy- 
mus of Locri,” “The Origin of Siris,” “The Archaic Greek Relief and the 
Ancient Cities of the Heraean Plateau,” “The Daunians and Umbrians of 
Campania,” “Concerning the Early History of Ischia,” “The Temple of the 
Sirens near Sorrento,” and “Concerning the time and Place in Which 
Strabo Composed His Historical Geography.” 

The character of these researches can perhaps better be shown by an 
examination of one or two papers than by general remarks concerning the 
entire work. In a chapter on “Siceliot Elements in the Earliest History 
of Rome,” the author, after calling attention to the fact that Rome was 
in close touch with Syracuse from 474 B. o. at the latest, proceeds to point 
out remarkable similarities in the internal history of these two cities in 
the period immediately following that date. He establishes beyond a 
doubt that the Sicilian historians, beginning with Antiochus, were the 
first Greek writers to take an interest in Roman affairs, and concludes 
that the resemblance is due partly to actual imitation but in the main to 
falsifications perpetrated by these historians in their endeavor to make 
the story of Rome read like that of their own country. While it may 
readily be conceded to our author that Antiochus thus falsified the begin- 
nings of Rome, it is hard to believe that he similarly misrepresented his 
own age. The circumstance that a Sicilian historian who lived in the 
fifth century treated of Roman affairs, and in greater detail than has 
usually been supposed (p. 240), ought to increase our faith in the tradi- 
tional history of Rome during that century. On the principle above 
mentioned the author attempts to explain the striking parallel between 
the seditions of Gela and Syracuse on the one hand and the alleged first 
secession of the plebs on the other. As the date 494 does not fit this 
theory, he rejects the first secession as a mere,anticipation of the second, 
which he considers genuine and which he places at the time assigned it by 
the annalists. The view is attractive; but the doubter might ask whether 
no sedition worthy of imitation occurred in any western Greek state 
before 494, and many other puzzling questions. Too much importance 
should not be attached to such parallels. As Greek seditions must 
generally have had much in common, we should not look for absolute 
novelty in those of Rome. The tribune of the plebs may, as Pais sug- 
gests, have been an imitation of some Greek official, but could not have 
been identical with the zpoorarns rod Syyov at Corcyra and Syracuse 
(Thue. iii. 75; iv. 46; vi. 35). The latter was simply a political leader of 
the commons, whereas, if we may trust our sources, the tribunes from the 
beginning were recognized by the state as in a restricted sense officials. 
The treatment of political institutions in this chapter, though not wholly 
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satisfactory, is in a high degree suggestive and helpful. Even more 
stimulating is the chapter on “ Italiot, Samnite, and Campanian Elements 
in the Earliest History of Rome,” in which he sets forth the cultural 
relations of Rome with other peoples of Italy, and indicates various lines 
of research along which scholars will doubtless be able to make further 
contributions to the subject. In general the tendency of these studies is 
to free Rome from the isolation in which from Niebuhr to Mommsen her 
history has been studied, and to exhibit her as an Italian community 
living in close political, commercial, and general cultural relations with 
her neighbors both native and Greek. Notwithstanding some incon- 
sistencies and an occasional mistake, the work certainly adds new interest 
as well as fresh knowledge to early Italian and Sicilian history. 

The volume is made attractive in appearance by the excellent type 
and illustrations; but the translator in his effort to be faithful has often 
done violence to the English language. 


Gerorce WItuIis Bortsrorp 
CotumBIA UNIVERSITY 


Life in the Homeric Age. By THomas Day Seymour. New 
York: Macmillan. Pp. 704. $4.00 net. 


Amid the universal feeling of regret caused by the untimely death of 
Professor Seymour there is at least this element of consolation, that he 
was spared long enough to give to the world an enduring monument of 
his painstaking scholarship and life-long devotion to the study and 
interpretation of Homer. 

Life in the Homeric Age is a large volume of some seven hundred 
pages including a bibliography, a fairly complete index, maps, illustra- 
tions, and excellent views, handsomely bound and beautifully printed — 
a book to delight the eye and tempt the general reader. It is, however, 
too much in the form of a manual of Homeric antiquities to be readable 
as a whole, and will therefore be serviceable mainly for occasional study 
and reference. It covers, less exhaustively, the same general ground as 
the three elaborate volumes of Buchholz Die homerischen Realien, but 
is a work of independent research carried out with eyes open to the prog- 
ress in Homeric study, especially the vast amount of archaeological 
evidence which has been brought to bear on Homeric problems, since 
Buchholz wrote. However, the author treats archaeological questions 
only incidentally, indicating briefly here and there their significance in 
connection with the philological study of the poems. His point of view 
is philological, not archaeological. “From the poet’s language he has 
attempted to discover what was before the poet’s mind.” 

Those who hope for definite pronouncements on disputed points of 
Homeric controversy will be somewhat disappointed. Such questions 
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are but lightly touched in a very readable introduction. The problem of 
the origin of the Homeric poems is raised only that the author may make 
a clear statement of his view, assumed throughout the book, that the 
Iliad and the Odyssey present in the main a consistent and trustworthy 
picture of the life of a single age. He believes in a modified form of the 
development theory but not in the original multiplicity of distinct lays. 
The poems were “in a manner ‘sung to pieces’ rather than composed 
separately and stitched together.” Different strata, no doubt, exist in 
the epics. “Some parts of them may have been two or even three cen- 
turies older than others,” but as yet attempts to determine the limits of 
the old and the new have not been successful, mainly because the 
archaeological and philological tests point to embarrassingly inharmo- 
nious conclusions. A large part of the introductory chapter is occupied 
with a lucid argument to prove that “Homer was not an archaeologist,” 
which Homeric students will find more convincing than Andrew Lang’s 
more diffuse treatment of the same question in his recent volume, Homer 
and His Age. The poet sings of a time somewhat remote, but reflects 
the customs, ideas, and life of his own day. He was entirely unembar- 
rassed by the purely modern insistence on accurate historical reconstruc- 
tion or “local color.” 

The chapter on Homeric “Cosmography and Geography” is, naturally, 
more up to date than the corresponding account of Buchholz. Here, as 
elsewhere, the author shows his sane and conservative judgment. He 
prefers to wander vaguely with Homer in “No Man’s Land,” rather than 
accept the too definite guidance of the ingenious M. Bérard or his under- 
study, M. Champault. He discusses at some length Dr. Dérpfeld’s 
identification of Homeric Ithaca with modern Leucas and appears to 
accept his view, though with Homeric inconsistency he ignores it later 
(see p. 94). A chapter on the Troad, which would properly follow this, 
is one of the most useful in the book. Details are here collected from 
scattered and not easily accessible sources into a clear and interesting 
account of the topography of the Troad, the disputes regarding the site 
of Ancient Ilium, the history of the excavations conducted by Schliemann 
and Dorpfeld on Hissarlik and the discovery of the well-walled “sixth 
city” now generally held to be the ruins of Homeric Troy. 

Other divisions of the book take up various phases of Homeric life 
from “Animals, Fishes, Birds and Insects” to “Olympus and the 
Gods.” In most cases the subjects are brought before the reader 
with great wealth of citations together with appropriate and sensible 
comments. The plan of making the poet speak for himself as much as 
possible, which is admirable in its way, produces occasionally a monot- 
onous catalogue effect which might have: been avoided in some degree 
by the use of illuminating summary and generalization. The author’s 
conservatism in the matter of generalizing and his caution in guarding 
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against overstatement result, now and then, in a negative impression 
which is somewhat misleading. One illustration of this is the comment 
he makes on the gloomy words of Achilles’ wraith in the eleventh Odyssey -: 
“Tf the proud Achilles would rather serve on earth than reign in Hades, 
doubtless the ordinary man expected to gain nothing by death.” To 
most readers, Buchholz’s statement that the Homeric picture of the 
phantom abode of men outworn is “dweh und durch pessimistisch” 
seems mild enough. Nor is any account taken in the book of the shadow 
of melancholy cast by this dread prospect over the living. On the con- 
trary, “Homer is buoyantly optimistic.” “The Homeric Greeks take a 
wholesome, cheerful view of life.” The numerous pessimistic reflections 
in the poems are explained away on one ground or another, leaving no 
dark cloud to trouble the serene Homeric sky. 

“Lack of uniformity in the extension of the original plan” as the 
book grew in the hands of the author probably accounts for a manifest 
disproportion in the treatment of some subjects as compared with others. 
Recent interest in the discussion of Homeric “War and Arms” may 
justify a hundred and twenty-four pages devoted to them, but nine pages 
on “Ethics,” loosely appended to the chapter on “Olympus and the 
Gods,” and seven pages on “Psychology,” relegated to the end of the 
chapter on “Hades and His Realm” are disappointingly inadequate. 
In the brief digest of Homeric ethics, little or no mention is made of 
such cardinal words as béws, aidws, IBpis, véeots, dry. The author perhaps 
contented himself with a summary review of these subjects because they 
are so thoroughly handled in Buchholz’s third volume, but his compara- 
tive neglect of them is to be regretted because in most working libraries 
Life in the Homeric Age will doubtless supersede former handbooks of 
Homeric antiquities. 


Gerorce Nor.in 
Tuer UNIveRsSITY OF COLORADO 


Inscriptiones Graecae ad res Romanas pertinentes, auctoritate et 
impensis Academiae Inscriptionum et Litterarum Humani- 
orum collectae et editae. Paris: Leroux. Each fase. ca. 
Fr. 2. 


The first seven fasciculi of this important collection of late Greek 
inscriptions were reviewed in Vol. I, pp. 193 f., of this Journal. In 1906 
two further instalments appeared, viz., Tom. I, fase. iv, containing the 
inscriptions of Samothrace; Sarmatia, Bosporus; Mauretania, Numidia, 
Africa; Creta et Cyrenaica (Nos. 843 to 1042); and Tom. III, fase. v, 
containing addenda et corrigenda to the preceding four parts of this 
volume with two indices of the personal names and cognomina found in 
Vol. III. It is to be regretted that with the names in the former index 
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an indication was not added of the capacity in which the person appears 
in the documents. 

Apart from signalizing the progress of this publication, which is not 
so rapid as one might desire, we need only note here the scholarly care 
which the French editors, under the direction of M. Cagnat, continue to 
bestow upon their work and the value which the collection already has 
for all students of the affairs of the Greeks under the Roman Empire. 


Epwarp Capps 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Ancient Britain and the Invasions-.of Julius Caesar. By T. Rice 
Hoimes. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1907. Pp. xvi + 764. 
$ 6.00. 


This extensive volume, like the author’s Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul 
(1899), is characterized by thoroughness of detail and a clear presentation 
and careful weighing of facts; it is, moreover, written in a most attractive 
and entertaining style. The portion dealing with early Britain and its 
prehistoric inhabitants is a valuable supplement to the works of Scarth, 
Evans, and Beddoe, while upon most of the vexed questions connected 
with the two expeditions of Caesar into Britain this book is a final and 
authoritative publication, superseding sucl? treatises as those of Vine, 
Lewis, and Appach. 

Like the Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul also the contents of this book 
are presented in two parts. The first part contains the narrative and 
descriptive portion, while the consideration of the difficult or controversial 
questions is relegated to the second part. The first half gives a careful 
summary of the discoveries of remains which bear on prehistoric man in 
Britain and a discussion of the significance of such discoveries. There is 
a chapter on the “Palaeolithic Age,” one on the “Neolithic Age,” one on 
the “Bronze Age and the Voyage of Pytheas,” and finally a chapter on 
the “Early Iron Age.” A thorough familiarity with our sources of knowl- 
edge of early man and of the methods employed in interpreting the 
remains is requisite to review intelligently this part of Dr. Holmes’s book, 
but even a cursory reading will show that a painstaking effort has been 
made to secure every scrap of available evidence, that the handling of this 
evidence is judicious, and that the conclusions based upon it are sound. 
Moreover, convincing logic is enlivened by a fascinating literary style; 
these two features constitute the chief characteristics of the author’s 
writing. Part I includes also separate chapters on Caesar’s first and 
second invasions and one on the results of these invasions, the history of 
Britain being sketched through the reign of Caligula. 

The consideration of much-discussed questions in connection with the 
whole subject is taken up, as has been said, in the latter half of the book: 
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Only a few matters may be noticed here. Several pages are devoted to an 
attempt toidentify the Cassiterides or “Tin Islands,” mentioned by Diodorus 
Siculus, Strabo, Pliny, and others. Dr. Holmes concludes that the name 
was originally applied to the British Isles and then afterward misapplied 
to imaginary islands off the coast of Spain. A most interesting section 
follows on the British trade in tin in antiquity. Next the author studies 
the configuration of the coast of Kent in Caesar’s time; the results of this 
study have an important bearing on the question of Caesar’s landing-place. 
That theme and the difficult problem of the identification of Portus Itius 
(Bell. Gall. v.2.3,5.1),are subjected to a minute inquiry and these questions 
which Mommsen declared could never be settled are satisfactorily dis- 
posed of —it is to be hoped, for all time. The entire evidence has never 
before been scrutinized so closely and the results justify the assertion of 
Holmes in his Preface that these “questions would have been settled long 
ago if any competent writer had bestowed upon them as much care as has 
been expended in investigating Hannibal’s passage over the Alps.” To 
be brief, Holmes establishes that Caesar sailed on both his first and second 
expeditions from Portus Itius, and that Portus Itius is to be identified 
with the modern Boulogne. The portus ulterior (Bell. Gall. iv. 23. 1) 
was at Ambleteuse. The place of Caesar’s landing in Britain is dis- 
cussed at length in a series of essays that occupy seventy pages and no 
evidence is left untouched that affords any means of ascertaining the 
truth. Moreover, the sources are cited in footnotes so that the reader may 
judge for himself whether the writer’s deductions are justified. The con- 
clusion reached (and every fair-minded reader must confess it is sound) 
is that both in 55 B. c. and 54 3. o. Caesar landed in East Kent, in the 
former year between Walmer Castle and Deal Castle and in the latter 
year north of Deal Castle. The question of the tides holds a prominent 
place in the discussion. The date of the landing in 55 B. o. cannot be 
fixed with absolute certainty, but it was probably on August 26; Caesar’s 
language, however, allows the possibility of its having been the 27th or 
even the 25th of that month. Interesting excursuses follow on the mili- 
tary operations of Caesar and the Britons, including an account of the 
war-chariots. Dr. Holmes shows that no one can prove conclusively where 
Caesar crossed the Thames notwithstanding more can be said perhaps in 
favor of Brentford, nor can we say what was the site of Cassivellaunus’ 
stronghold although greater probability favors Verulam just west of St. 
Albans. The conjecture of Lewin that the oppidwm of Cassivellaunus 
was no other than London is interesting but it is not convincing because 
we cannot say absolutely that Londinium, though it is a Celtic name, 
existed at the time of Caesar’s invasions. The earliest mention of London 
is in the Annals of Tacitus (xiv. 33). The volume is closed with a long 
chapter on the Julian Calendar. 

For the preparation of his two exhaustive volumes on Caesar in Gaul 
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and Britain Dr. Holmes will have the gratitude not only of scientifi 
students of the subject but also of all secondary-school teachers for whom 
these books will be a constant guide and inspiration. 


Watrter Dennison 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Die Modificirung der Maske in der griechischen Tragédie. Von 
Orto Hensz, 2te Aufl. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 
1905. Pp. vi+38. M. 2.40. 

Professor Hense has performed a service to all students of the drama 
by making this revision of his study of the mask accessible to a wider 
public. Starting with the assumption that every actor in the classical 
Greek drama wore on the stage a mask that completely covered the 
features, he has gathered all the instances in the texts of the extant 
plays where there is indication of a change of expression, and endeavored 
to show how the poet, fully conscious of the limitations placed upon 
him by the burdensome convention of the mask, managed, whenever he 
could, either to hide the face whose expression was supposed to change, 
or to explain by some artificial motive why the face retained its former 
expression. Because of the mask, poets regularly avoided scenes of 
murder, suicide, blinding, etc., or brought to a sudden conclusion scenes 
where the mask of fixed expression would be incongruous or caused 
actors to depart hastily. The chorus was also frequently so arranged as 
to conceal the actor’s face. In the Eumenides the priestess creeps out 
of the temple for a similar reason. 

While we must acknowledge that Hense uses great ingenuity in 
trying to show how the ancient poets made a virtue, sometimes by undra- 
matic and inartistic means, of the cruel necessity which the full mask 
imposed, we must say that he frequently fails to convince. For he 
strives to show a connection between the use of the mask and many con- 
ventions of the stage which would never be thought of as related, con- 
ventions which are readily explainable on other grounds. And besides, 
so many instances, some of which the author mentions, could be cited in 
which strong emotion and sudden changes of feeling are represented 
with no apparent appreciation of the difficulty of the mask, that we are 
inclined to accept more natural explanations for the other cases. That 
a tragic poet, at the very climax of dramatic action should be compelled 
to make his leading character turn his back or get behind the chorus or 
bolt for the exit is quite inconsistent with the principles of art which 
governed tragedy. Why did not Aristotle, who would have felt no 
scruple to criticize a convention supposed to be close to religion, utter no 
word of protest? Why did not the comic poets parody it? 

In one instance it seems to us that Hense, in his zeal to explain 
everything possible by means of the mask, is led into a peculiar incon- 
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sistency. In speaking of the creeping of the priestess in the Eumenides, 
he remarks that she was old and that the old have a more fixed expres- 
sion anyway than the young—wuna senum facies. But if, in view of her 
age, the spectators were satisfied with the fixed expression of her face, 
what becomes of Hense’s explanation that the poet represented her as 
creeping to withdraw her features? 

Is there, after all, sufficient evidence, applicable to the fifth century, 
for such a mask as Hense accepts? A careful reader of this monograph 
will receive a great deal of instruction, but one can hardly refrain from 
expressing, with Professor Capps, the hope, and the belief, that a special 
inquiry into the subject from a different point of view will result in a 
conclusion for the full-faced mask similar to that which has already been 
reached in regard to the high-heeled cothurnus; that the evidence for its 
use in the classical period is far from conclusive, and that the evidence 
of the plays themselves is a very strong argument against its use. 

F. L. Hurson 


Tur UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Giuseppe Modugno. II concetto della vita nella Filosofia greca. 
Bitonto: N. Garofalo, 1907. Edizione fuori commercio. 
Pp. xv+535. 


This is a pleasantly written survey of the history of Greek thought 
from the point of view apparently of scientific positivism. It will serve 
as an admirable introduction to the subject for cultivated Italian readers, 
but is hardly rich enough in details of precise scholarship to appeal to 
the international tribunal of scholars. Professor Modugno writes agree- 
ably but somewhat broadly and vaguely on the problems of life, the 
transition from cosmogony to philosophy, the Greek religion, the Greek 
genius, and the influence of Greek philosophy on the modern world. 
His chapters on Plato and Aristotle are fair and sane in a conventional 
way. The concluding general summary is excellent. His chief modern 
authorities are Zeller, Croiset, and Huit. 

Paut SHoREY 


Die Kultur der Gegenwart. Teil I, Abteilung VIII: ‘Die 
griechische und lateinische Literatur und Sprache.” Von 
U. v. WriamMowitTz-MoELLENDORFF, K. KRUMBACHER, J. 
WACKERNAGEL, Fr. Lzeo, E. Norpen, F. Sxutscu. 2te 
Aufl. Berlin und Leipzig: Teubner, 1907. Pp. viii+494. 

M. 12. 
Only sixty pages were allotted to Leo for his “Roman Literature of 
Antiquity” in the first edition of this work. This was relatively too 
little space. It was not much more than that given to the Roman period 
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alone (30 s. o. to 300 a. v.) of Wilamowitz’s “Greek Literature of 
Antiquity,” and his entire section covered 236 pages, or more than half 
of the book. The complaint of the shortness of Leo’s treatise seems to 
have been the chief cause of the publication, in less than two years, of a 
second. edition of “The Greek and Latin Literature and Language,” 
although only seven other volumes of Hinneberg’s mammoth work of 
perhaps fifty volumes have as yet reached their first edition. Leo’s sec- 
tion has now been increased by one-third of its former length, while less 
than a page on an average has been added to the work of the other con- 
tributors. 

The changes in Wilamowitz’s part, e. g., pp. 70, 237, are very slight; 
it is virtually an “unchanged reprint of the first edition,” as the general 
editor says. Krumbacher and Skutsch have inserted here and there a 
new sentence or a short paragraph, Norden has rewritten his article on 
St. Jerome, and both he and Wackernagel have made slight additions 
and modifications in their sections, but these changes are for the most 
part small and inconsiderable. Leo alone has made noteworthy addi- 
tions. He has extended his articles on most of the writers, especially 
Ennius, Lucilius, Sallust, Tibullus, Propertius, and Petronius, and there 
are also new paragraphs on the annalists and Coelius Antipater, the tragic 
poet Accius, the deep and abiding influence of Posidonius upon Roman 
literature, the subordination of poetry to oratory and the practice of 
extemporizing verses as readily as speeches in late imperial times, the 
passing of the intellectual primacy from Rome and Italy to the provinces, 
and, finally, the literature of translations from the Greek. Furthermore, 
the introduction is much expanded and enlarged, and the retrospect is 
entirely new. In the former, Leo shows that the Latinizing of Italy was 
begun in the army, and accomplished through the intellectual superiority 
of the Romans, before they in turn yielded to Hellenic influence from 
contact with the Greek cities of the coast; and that their neighbors, the 
Etruscans, who had previously had close relations with the Greeks and 
imbibed their culture, brought their own civilization, permeated as it 
was with the Greek, into early Roman life, which bears traces of large 
Etruscan influence. He discusses also the Roman national character, 
and in the retrospect maintains that, however dependent on the Greek, 
the Roman literature is not merely an imitation, but that when once the 
types of literature had been fixed by the Greeks, later Greek writers were 
just as dependent on the great models of the past as the Romans were 
afterward, and that modern literatures, though farther removed in time, 
likewise show Greek influence. 

The saying, “Wenn die Kunst sinkt, so steigt die Wissenschaft,” 
which was applied to Hadrian’s time in the first edition, has been omitted. 
The omissions, however, have been few, but the additions many. 

Emory CoLiEce Cartes W. Perrier 
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Platon und die Aristotelische Poetik. Von GrorG FINSsLER. 
Leipzig: M. Spirgatis, 1900. Pp. 252. M. 6. 


This study was published in 1900. But as it has been sent to this 
Journal for review and is an excellent piece of work it may not be too 
late to say a word of its merits and indicate a few points on which dis- 
sent is permissible. The principle that the best commentary on any 
work of Aristotle is an exposition of its relations to Plato, long recog- 
nized in theory, is gradually being applied in practice. What Burnet’s 
admirably succinct commentary does for the Ethics, Finsler attempts in 
a different way for the Poetics. He shows how its ideas are develop- 
ments or supplements, or conscious contradictions of the ideas of Plato, 
and how its very phrasing is colored by the passages of the Republic, 
Gorgias, Phaedo, and Laws, dealing with the theme. 

Much of his exposition of Aristotle’s definition of tragedy is for Eng- 
lish readers anticipated by Butcher. To the central problem of xa@apors 
he devotes pp. 67-134. Aristotle’s doctrine, he holds, is a defense of 
poetry against Plato by means of a development of Plato’s own concep- 
tion of the homeopathic cure of motion and emotion by themselves as 
illustrated in exercise, dancing, and the orgiastic music of the Cory- 
bants (Laws 790 D). To physical exercise Plato in one late passage 
(Tim. 89 A) gives the name xd@apors in the sense not apparently of pur- 
gation but of restoration of the natural order and harmony of the body. 
The aptest translation of Aristotle’s xd6apois then is Goethe’s “ Ausglei- 
chung.” Aristotle extends this special Platonic sense of the word to 
fear and pity, excluding all other emotions by definition from the proper 
effect of tragedy. 

This interpretation is worked out with much ingenuity and scholar- 
ship, and my only criticism of it is that it pins down both Plato and 
Aristotle to a greater precision of thought and language than the subject 
allows or it is probable that they consciously intended. As Butcher 
points out, the genitive with xd@apois may refer either to the thing 
purged away or the person or thing on which the purgation operates. 
And the effect of the purgation may be conceived (1) literally as the mere 
relief caused by the alleviating discharge, (2) as a sort of religious lustra- 
tion, (3) as a moral or aesthetic purification and refinement. All these 
meanings may have been present to the minds of Plato and Aristotle, and 
we have no evidence that enables us to confine them to one with inten- 
tional exclusion of the others. The merely medical purgation is so inti- 
mately associated with the restoration of the health and harmony of 
bodily functions that it is impossible to keep the two meanings distinct. 
Plato undoubtedly, both in the Laws and the Timaeus speaks of exer- 
cise as not only the best natural cathartic but as directly calming and 
quieting irregular and unhealthy internal movements. The language of 
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the Timaeus passage is further colored by the comparison with the uni- 
verse, to which purgation proper cannot apply (88 E). But the phrase 
Tas Tov GiTwy Tpodas Kal woTav Kataxpatovvra in the Laws 789 D, and the 
comparison with 75 ris dappaxevtixns Kabdpoews in Timaeus 89 B, show 
that the idea of separation or excretion predominant in Sophist 226-27 
is not far from Plato’s mind, and forbid our attributing to him in the 
Timaeus passage a new and special meaning of the word. The same 
physical connotation is apparent in Aristotle’s xovpilerOar pel’ 7Sovis. 
Farther than this we cannot go. But modern interpreters will always 
try to gofarther. They will either insist with the vigor and rigor of Ber- 
nays that medical purgation, and that only, is meant, or they will follow 
the natural instinct of poets and literary critics to dwell rather on the 
resultant effects of purification and refinement. As Finsler himself says, 
critics have always read their own theory of poetry into the Aristotelian 
formula. Those for whom poetry is a safety-valve for latent unsatisfied 
sensibilities will insist on the purgation; and they have this in their favor 
that it constitutes the most direct and effective reply to Plato’s objection 
in Republic 606 B that poetry fosters icyvpév 76 éAeewvov. Those who prefer 
to think of poetry as spiritualizing and elevating feeling will emphasize 
rather the indirect after-effects of the purgation. Of these with a differ- 
ence is Butcher, who takes the xa@apous to be the refining away from pity 
and fear of the alloy of personal reference which they have in real life. 
The majority of modern poet-critics from Milton to Browning blend both 
ideas. 

We have really no means of determining whether Aristotle con- 
sciously defined in either sense his vague’ metaphor as physical allevia- 
tion or spiritual purification, or whether, like the majority of modern 
interpreters, he wavered between both ideas unable to renounce either. 
The literature of the xa@apo.s question will therefore continue to grow. 

There are many other points that it would be interesting to discuss 
with Dr. Finsler—his rejection of the Jon, his assumption that the 
Phaedrus represents a less mature stage of Plato’s thought than the 
Republic, his statement that Aristotle in the introduction to the Meta- 
physics (981 a 26) contradicting Plato (Rep. x. 601 A) attributes to the 
true “ Kiinstler” knowledge of the concepts and causes of the things that 
he portrays, which surely is a confusion of the reyvirys or scientific 
craftsman of whom Aristotle is speaking with the artist in the aesthetic 
sense. But the time is past for a complete and formal review of his 
book, and I merely wish to call attention to it again as one to which 
every student of the subject will assign an honorable place on the shelf 
that holds Butcher and Vahlen. 

Pavut SHorey 


1 «d@apolv ria, Butcher I think errs in refering this r.va explicitly to the distinc- 
tion between tragic and orgiastic cd@apors. 
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*Xenophon’s Hellenica. Text by E. C. Marcwant; notes by G. 
E. UNDERHILL. Clarendon Press. 1906. $2.50. 


The text and commentary here combined were published separately 
in 1900. There is no change in the present issue. The text utilizes 
papyri fragments, published in 1898, containing portions of i. 2, 2-5, 8 and 
iii. 1, 3-7. The variants in the papyri are noted in full, and frequently 
incorporated in the text; they are unimportant. Marchant also uses for 
the first time a collation of cod. Britannicus 5110 made by himself, and 
one of Book vii from cod. Palatinus 140. These sources also contain 
little of importance. In other respects the text is not deserving of notice. 
It is exceedingly conservative, and the critical notes are scanty, though 
well enough selected. 

Underhill’s commentary is an excellent piece of work. On the histori- 
cal side it is very complete and shows thorough acquaintance with the 
latest discussions of difficult points. The notes, indeed, are much too 
full for the class of students that we are accustomed to have reading 
Xenophon, but no teacher of the Hellenica should be without this 
valuable book of reference. In addition to 309 pages of notes there is 
an interesting introduction of 88 pages discussing the composition and 
chronology of the Hellenica, and the MSS and editions; it contains 
also a very useful chronological summary. In the appendix are dis- 
cussed at length a number of historical questions connected with the 
period covered by the Hellenica, such as the political history of Athens 
in 411-404 B. o., and the constitutions of Sparta and Thebes. 

A. G. Lairp 


Ancient Sinope. An Historical Account with a Prosopographia 
Sinopensis and an Appendix of Inscriptions. By Davip M. 
Rosinson. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1906. 
Pp. 104. 


Under this title Dr. Robinson publishes his Chicago doctoral disser- 
tation, which appeared in two numbers of the American Journal of 
Philology, Vol. XXVII, together with the inscriptions from Sinope 
which he collected and published in the American Journal of Archae- 
ology, Vol. IX. The result of the compilation is a very interesting and 
useful monograph giving as complete a picture of the life of this impor- 
tant Black Sea colony as may be had at the present day. The addition 
of all known Sinopean inscriptions, and the names of all known citizens 
of Sinope was a happy thought, as it puts in one’s hands all the obtainable 
information about the city and that in a single volume. 

For criticisms and suggested corrections of the new inscriptions pub- 
lished by Robinson the reviewer refers to the article by Van Buren in 
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the American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. X, p. 294. In the same 
volume (p. 429) Robinson maintains the exactness of his copies against 
Van Buren’s charge that they are inaccurately copied, and defends his 
restorations successfully. It is singular that this accusation of inexact 
copying should be so boldly made by one who had not seen the inscrip- 
tions in question. This is all the more true because Robinson’s work 
leaves the distinct impression of careful and painstaking scholarship. 
The controversy may, however, be decided on its merits by anyone 
interested by referring to the articles cited above. 

The first half of the monograph is of much greater general interest. 
In brief chapters the author describes the physical character and the 
advantages of the site of Sinope, its commerce, the tradition of its 
founding, and its subsequent history. The story of its political life is 
indeed a broken one. The material for reconstructing it consists of bits 
of information, gleaned here and there from Greek literature, supported 
by meager inscriptional evidence and what may be learned from the 
coins. In gathering this evidence Robinson has read widely and with 
care. The results are more satisfactory upon the later period, the time 
of Pontic and Roman rule, than on the earlier Greek period. This is of 
course due to the nature of the evidence at hand. 

For the same reason the constitution of Sinope still remains a blank. 
The author has been able, however, to give us reliable and valuable infor- 
mation upon the business life and commercial activities of the city. An 
extended visit, spent in a thorough study of the locality, has put Robin- 
son in a position to speak with authority upon its situation, the products 
of the country-side, and the exports from its busy harbors. Indeed, the 
first three chapters of the monograph, upon the city’s site and commerce, 
appeal to me as the most valuable part of a work which is throughout 
distinctly meritorious. The information contained therein has already 
been practically useful to the reviewer in classroom work. The author’s 
attempt, in chap. ix, to picture the intellectual side of Sinopean life is 
clever but unconvincing. It is difficult to find and depict any single 
type which will characterize the intellectual temper of any cosmopolitan 
city, especially if that city be centuries dead and gone and has left but a 
few fragments and echoes of the work of its master minds. Robinson 
has tried, so far as the historical result of this chapter goes, to build 
a sky-scraper out of cobwebs. 

A criticism must also be made upon the author’s English. The style 
is clear and good except where an attempt is made to be picturesque. 
Then the result is poor rhetoric, and sentences result which would be 
Titanic were they not so Teutonic. Of several examples I quote but one: 

But the individual courage, amounting to recklessness, which made 
Diogenes ask Alexander to get from between him and the sun, the casting 
aside of the wooden bow] after he saw the lad drink from the hollow of his 
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hand, the reduction of his living quarters to a pithos, together with the 
coarse fun of the comic poets, perpetually directed against the irksome em- 
barrassments of the parasitic temper, which cannot live from its own resources 
but eats the bread of belittling dependence upon the wealthy, may serve to 
reflect that .ready individual courage of man against man, that cheerful 
acceptance of hardships in matters of food and shelter, and especially that 
rough humor and biting scorn of everything soft and effeminate, which is 
continually putting itself in evidence all along the line of adventurous 
colonial life (p. 259). 

On p. 255, in a rhetorical passage, we read that Pompey “viewed the 
body with emotion and averted eye.” This suggests strabismus in 
Pompey, and it surely deserves a smile. Aside from this criticism upon 
its rhetoric, the monograph is a first-class special study in Greek history. 
It is the kind of work we need done in this country, of the sort that will 
help to gain for the study of ancient history that respect which it must 
yet attain in American universities. 


W. L. WesterMANN 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Les religions orientales dans le paganisme romain. Conférences 
faites au Collége de France par Franz Cumont. Paris; 
Leroux 1907. Pp. xxii+333. 


The content of eight special lectures delivered by M.Cumont is here 
printed as Vol. XXIV of the Annales du Musée Guimet, Bibliotheque de 
Vulgarisation. Its purpose is to put the world at large in possession of 
the vital facts and conclusions drawn from the study of the oriental reli- 
gions in their relation to Roman religion, and consequently to the civili- 
zation of ourown time. Lest, however, any eruditissimus Americanorum 
take fright at the word vulgarisation, it should be said that M. Cumont’s 
chapters are characterized by his usual thoroughness and solidity, and 
that he has added to the 254 pp. of his text 80 pp. of notes for the use of 
the specialist. 

In the preface M. Cumont declares his concern to be with the influence 
of orientalism upon Roman paganism alone. Roman territory, into 
which Christianity came already a well-developed religion, is not the 
place to begin the study of the mutual influences of Christianity and the 
oriental faiths. The proper field for this is Asia Minor, among the 
Judaeo-pagan communities where the new religion had its inception. 
Chap. i, “ Rome et l’orient, les sources” :—We are reminded that the East, 
not then as now decadent, was a realm of culture and wealth, and that 
the coming of the oriental religions was only a single feature of a general 
orientalization of Rome, of which the orientalization of the court of 
Diocletian was one other sign. Chap. ii, “Pourquoi les cultes orientaux 
se sont propagés”:—The spread of the oriental religions was due to merit. 
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In contrast to the cold and formal religions of Rome the oriental faiths, 
with their hoary traditions and basis of science and culture, their fine 
ceremonial, the excitement attending on their mysteries, their deities 
with hearts of compassion, their cultivation of the social bond, their 
appeal to conscience and their promises of purification and reward in a 
future life, were personal rather than civic, and satisfied the individual 
soul. Chap. iii, “ L’Asie mineure”:—The first breach in the old system, 
made by the Great Mother, was really an accident due to Roman observ- 
ance of the Sibylline oracles. Her cult facilitated the coming of other 
eastern religions, and finally, with them, formed the foremost faiths of 
Rome. The strange Cybele-Attis rites, fully practiced first under 
Claudius, were, like other rites of like nature, the tradition of barbarous 
times; the firm hold they acquired is explained by the fact that they 
underwent a deep spiritualization. Chap. iv, “L’Egypte”:—The cult of 
Isis owed its final success to the ideality of which its doctrines were cap- 
able, and to its adaptability: to its growth in purity and spirituality; to 
the charm of its ritual; to the sympathetic nature of its deities, and to 
the satisfaction afforded by its promises of eternal participation in the 
divine life. Chap. v, “La Syrie”:—The Semitic conception made the 
distance between deity and man greater than was the case with other 
religions; their Baal was universal and all-powerful, protected all races, 
and ruled over all the spaces of nature as the Most High, deathless and 
eternal. Being also a solar deity, it was only necessary to isolate him 
from this world to make him the Christian God. Chap. vi, “La Perse”: 
—The great feature of the Persian religion was dualism—the existence 
of Good and Evil. Attaching supreme importance to the principles 
of truth, loyalty, justice, fraternity, and purity, promising salvation, 
Mithraism satisfied both those who were looking for religious novelty 
and those who stood for the old school of Roman society. Chap. vii, 
“L’Astrologie et la magie”:—The decay of the oracle, of divination, and 
the critical spirit made possible the success of astrology, which, with 
magic, came in the train of the oriental religions. Its teaching of the 
cosmic year and the coming destruction of the world by fire and flood 
suggests the Christian belief regarding the end of the world. Magic was 
degenerate physics, as astrology was perverted astronomy, and the 
essential doctrine of both was the solidarity of the universe and the 
sympathy of matter and spirit. Astrology determined cosmic influences, 
magic attempted to nullify them. Both were scientific in being founded 
upon observation of nature, but derived their strength from being after 
all faiths. Chap. viii, “La transformation du paganisme romain” :— 
The mass of religions at Rome finally became so impregnated by neo- 
Platonism and orientalism that paganism may be called a single religion 
with a fairly distinct theology, whose doctrines were somewhat as follows: 
adoration of the elements, especially the cosmic bodies; the reign of 
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one God, eternal and omnipotent, with messenger attendants; spiritual 
interpretation of the gross rites yet surviving from primitive times; assur- 
ance of eternal felicity to the faithful; belief that the soul was on earth 
to be proved before its final return to the universal spirit; the existence 
of an abysmal abode for the evil, against whom the faithful must keep 
up an unceasing struggle; the destruction of the universe, the death of 
the wicked, and the eternal happiness of the good in a reconstructed 
world. With such a conception of latter-day paganism, we may more 
easily understand its streagth and the bitter rivalry between it and the 
new faith, as well as the facility with which pagan society, once its cause 
was proved hopeless, turned to Christianity. The religion of Symmachus 
resembled the Christian faith far more than it resembled the paganism 
of Augustus. 

No one is better qualified than the author of the Mysteries of Mithras 
to render an account of the subject of oriental religion; for in doing this 
he is writing of activities quorum pars magna fuit. These lectures are 
not compilations, nor mere reviews of progress; they are full of M. 
Cumont’s own contributions, and almost every page bears testimony to 
his originality and keenness of vision — for he is always felicissime audax. 
It is in its main conclusions, however, not in its details, that the great 
importance of the work lies; it is not a mere assemblage of evidence for 
the use of the comparatively few who are. students of ancient religion. 
It is much more. It is a work for society at large—one of the kind whose 
conclusions are vital and really enter into life, one of the kind which 
afford a signal justification of the laborious accumulation and ordering 
of the infinity of details, in themselves petty and insignificant, which 
compose the foundation of fact for the beautiful structure of appreciation. 
It is to be hoped that an English translation will soon appear. 


Grant SHOWERMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Die italischen Rundbauten. Eine archaeologische Studie von 
WaLtTEeR ALTMANN. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhand- 
lung, 1906. Pp. 101. M. 5. 


The circular structure of classical antiquity has always appealed with 
special force to artists and architects, and the discovery of the primitive 
round building in the Terramare and elsewhere in comparatively recent 
times has excited the interest of students in its history. In the present 
monograph the author undertakes to show that the circular structure was 
originally the prevailing form throughout Europe, and that it passed 
through an entirely independent course of development. This develop- 
ment in Italy he treats in three periods—the prehistoric, the historical 
down to the end of the republic, and the imperial. 
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In the first period the original round form gave way very largely to 
the rectangular in the case of dwellings, on account of the frequent 
necessity of connecting the adjacent houses of settlements. In spite, 
however, of this rectangular form of dwellings, as illustrated in the 
Etruscan hut, the circular structure continued an uninterrupted existence, 
and in the historical period the round temple appears as a native posses- 
sion of the Italian cults. In working out his thesis the author discusses 
all the round buildings for which we have any archaeological evidence, 
thus giving us a very convenient manual of the subject, properly indexed. 
During the empire the Romans continued to employ the round structure, 
partly as an independent form, the result of the tendency to perpetuate 
what had been consecrated from antiquity, and partly as an ordinary 
architectural element. These motives cannot always be differentiated, 
but they combined to produce such wonderful results as the Pantheon 
and the mausoleums of the emperors. 

The work is carefully done, is clear in statement, and has already 
made a place for itself in the literature of the subject. 


Samvuet Batt PuatNer 
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ac, growth of use of in history 304; 
before a vowel 306 

accent, in Latin 98 ff., 101; hovering 
42; of word-group 38, 41, 58 

delpw, alpw, and dpruya: $1 ff.; atpw and 
delpw from different roots 31; sema- 
siology of 82 ff.; lexicography of 
35; Jebb on 36 

Aelian Ilept Zgwy viii. 1. 5 emended 
101 

Aeschylus Agam. 217, interpretation 
of 144; Eumenides, Blass’s edition 
of 348 

Agrippa, his mission to the Orient in 
23 B. c. 145 ff., its real object to 
negotiate return of standards of 
Crassus in exchange for the son of 
Phraates 151 

Alcinous Elcaywy}, emendations of 
97 

Alciphron ii. 7. 2 380 

Alexander, Ausfeld on the Greek 
Romance of 349 


altars, Roman sepulchral, Altmann 


on 223 

Anaximenes 358 

Anthology, Greek, Mackail’s select 
epigrams from 209 

Ara Martis 65 ff. 

architecture, Italian circular struc- 
ture 467 

archons, Athenian 386 ff. 

Arion, rpayixod rpémov evpérns;, 232; 
mentioned by Solon 282 

Aristophanes, language of parody in 
218; The Frogs, Tucker’s edition 
214; Lysistrata 628 260 

Aristotle, political thought of 211; 
Poetics, Finsler on 461 

Art Institute of Chicago, catalog of 
368 

Artemidorus Onirocr. ii. 25 330 


assemblies, Roman, horns used in con- 
voking 337 ff. 

atque, comparison of its use with that 
of ac 8304; before a consonant 306; 
before non 308 


Bodleian Library, MS of Notitia in 
190 ff. 

Britain, Caesar’s invasion of ancient, 
Holmes on 456 


Caesar, date of his commentaries on 
the civil war 129 f.; not written be- 
fore June 46 B. c. 136; his travels 
in Africa 181; must have visited 
Utica 135; his landing in Britain 
457; B.G. viii intr. epist., note on 
440 ff., references in later litera- 
ture to 448 ff.; Bell. Civ., references 
in later literature to 445 

calendar, Athenian 386 ff. 

Catullus, the MSS of, collations of, 
made for Professor W. G. Hale 
233 ff.; a preliminary list of 236 ff., 
relations of 234, 244 ff.; relations 
of G, R, and M, 244 ff.; the titles of 
G, R, and M, 245 ff.; owners of O, 
G, and R, 248 ff.; lxvi. 75 ff. inter- 
preted and emended 257 ff.; cxiii 
interpreted 260 ff.; Ixiv. 382 ff. 446 

choliambic verse 339 

chronicles, Greek, before Hellanicus 
232 

chronology of Athenian archons 386 
ff.; of early Rome 316; myths about 
founding of Rome 817, approxi- 
mate date 320; list of Alban kings 
321; reliability of Roman consular 
lists $28, origin and extent of errors 
in 825; chronology of Cincius 827; 
republic at Rome, when founded 
329 
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Chrysostum, De sacerdotio, ed. Nairn 
8638 

Cicero Pro Cluent., transposition 
variants in 205 ff.; De senectute, a 
new MS of 286 ff. 

classical philology, science of 869 ff. 

cooks, their rdle in Greek life, Rankin 
on 219 

correlatives of si, adverbs 178, abla- 
tives 178 

Crypta Balbi, situation of 855 


Decimus Junius Brutus Albinus, Bon- 
durant on 212 

declension, Latin, Meillet on, 862 

dein and deinde, relative frequency of 
the use of each by Livy 805 

Demosthenes and Anaximenes, Nit- 
sche on 858 

Dialexeis 6.1 emended 198 

dicasts, how addressed 171 

drama, Greek, unity of time in 281; 
origin of 282; Johannes Diaconus 
on 282; realism in, see Pegasus; 
changes of scene in $48; masks in, 
Hense on 458 


Enoplios, Herkenrath on 360 

ephemeris, meaning of 444 

etymologies, Greek 74 ff.; dprdtw 74; 
apparos 74; dproxéros 436 ff.; Sdxrudos 
74 £.; Snuoxdros 488; déd0s 75; éi- 


oraua 75; eroxos 489; eroxov 439; - 


éxerevxés 439; %xw 439 £.; céxw 488 
ff.; xldapos 76; xipados 76; -xdros 436 
ff.; xrdwos 485 f.; udpn 76; udoda 76; 
pévw 76 £.; vipdxrumos 435; ddupoxdros 
486 ff.; du8pdxruros 485; spyos 77; 
dxeia 489; dxetov 489; dxevr}s 439; 
dxevw 439; dxf 439; mdpoxos 439; 
wérpa 77 £.; mwodcroxoréw 4388, n. 1; 
mopvoxdmos 438; pébos 78; céBoua 78; 
oxoddrat 78; cdua 78 £.; ovvéroxos 
439; cuvexés 489; peldouar 79; porrdw 
79; gpiveOrov 79 £.; xdpis 80 f.; xov- 
dpoxoretov 437 f. 

Gothic, gaswogjan 486; swégnjan 

436 
Icelandic, arnsiigr 486 


Latin 74 ff.; colostra 81; dissipo 
485; febris 81; gratia 80 f.; im- 
portunus 81 f.; lapit 82; Mattyo- 
coptae 487; medulla 82; melior 
82; mora 88; olor 88; rancens 83 
f.; sarcio 84; sardare 84; sarpio 
74; severus 84 f.; supo 485; tem- 
pus ‘temple’ 85; tongere 86 f.; 
verus 85 

Lithuanian szikti 486 

Old English, swogan 436 

Sanskrit, ksanti 486 

Euripides, Wecklein’s Electra and 

Orestes 218; fr. Pirithous emended 

226, n. 2; Melan. 11, 16, 19 emended 

226; the Stheneboea 225 ff., plot of 

reconstructed 228, date of, earlier 

than Bellerophon 229 

evidence, not reduced to writing at 
time of Plato’s Apology 178; in 

Plato’s Apology 172 


Ficoroni cista, Behn on 222 


ydp, meaning of 1865 ff,, not assevera- 
tive originally in wishes, but con- 
firming or motivating 188; this 
force becomes obscure in later 
writers and ydp ceases to be used 
in wish formulae 142 ff. 

Greek history, Busolt’s 857 

Greek literature, history of, Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff 459; Wright 217 


Hadrian, Weber on the history of 
450; dates of his journeys 451 

Hephaestion, scholia on, xv. 8 
emended 199 

Herodotus 6. 91. 92 101 

Hexameter, Latin, word-group accent 
in 89 ff.; pyrrhic words in fifth the- 
sis of 48 ff.; spondaic words in 
fourth foot of, rules for 50 ff.; iam- 
bic word in second and third foot of 
54; hexameters in prose 90 

Hibeh papyri, finding of 358 

Historia Augusta, the MSS of 272 ff. 

history, Italian, Pais’s Ancient Italy 
451; Greek, Busolt’s 357 
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6 ards, used pronominally in Plato 
184 ff., 198 

Homer, interpretation of I/. xviii. 284 
ff., 98 ff.; of Od. xix. 303 ff. 91, of 
xvi. 206 ff. 91; Seymour’s Life in 
the Homeric Age 458 ff. 


imperative, Livy’s use of with neque 
or neve 802 ff. 

inscriptions, spurious Latin 22 ff.; 
geographical distribution 22 f.; 
development of the art of forgery 
28 f.; discussion of critical prin- 
ciples 24%f.; famous forgers 26 ff.; 
their stylistic peculiarities 28 f.; 
famous spurious inscriptions 29 f.; 
Olcott’s Thesaurus of Latin 223; 
Graecae ad res Romanas pertinentes 
(Cagnat) 455; see 888, n. 1 

Italy, ancient, Pais’s history of 451 ff. 


Juvenal i. 7-9 interpreted 340 ff. 


kdOapors 461 f. 
ko.vy, source of 861 


Latin accent and the Latin gram- 
marians, 201 ff., 203 

Latin literature, history of, Leo and 
Norden 459 

library, Bodleian, MS of Notitia in 
190; Cornell University, new MS of 
Cic. De senec. in 285 ff. 

Literature, Greek, history of, Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff 459, Wright 217; 
Latin, history of, Leo and Norden, 
459 

Livy v. 8. 8-9 182; use of neque and 
neve with an imperative or sub- 
junctive 802 ff. 

Lucilius Fr. 605 interpreted 887 

Lysias, on the Cripple, compared with 
Plato’s Apology 175; Lysias, 
Adams’ selections from 219 


manuscripts, see Catullus, Cicero, 
Historia Augusta, Notitia 

Martial ix. 70. 6, 10 emended 262 f. 

Menander, notes on new fragments of 
199, 834 ff. 


meter, choliambic verse 889; Eno- 
plios 860; see hexameter, Sophocles, 
accent 

Metonic cycle 390 

Monumentum Ancyranum, notes on 
87 f.; Greek translation of modified 
for provincials 90 


ne—aut—at, Livy’s use of 814; ne— 
neve in Livy 810, 318; ne—neque, 
ibid. 

nec, before a vowel 806; increase in 
the use of 804; and neque, in 
poetry 809, notes; following ne 
8318, and ut 310 

neu and neve, Livy’s use of 302 ff.; 
neu before a vowel 306; neve before 
a consonant 806, and non 308 

Notitia, Bodleian MS of 190 ff. 


October horse, sacrifice of 69 ff. 
Ovid Fasti ii. 860 69, 72; iv. 209 in- 
terpreted 342 


palm of victory 264 ff.; first appear- 
ance of, in Greek art about 400 s. c. 
265; perhaps first instituted at 
Delos 267; not used for crowns 
268 f.; Pausanias viii. 48 in error or 
corrupt 268 

papyri, Greek, Mayser’s grammar of 
861 

papyri, the Hibeh 353 

parody, language of in Aristophanes, 
Hope on 2138 

Pegasus represented by real horse not 
wooden image in Euripides’ Sthene- 
boea 229 

Peloponnesian war, Busolt’s history 
of 357 

philosophy, Greek, Modugno on 459 

phonetics, comparative, Passy on 362 

Plato Apology, legal setting of 169; 
not a verbatim report of Socrates’ 
speech ibid. ; use of evidence in 172; 
Rep. 397 B interpreted 188 ff.; Phi- 
lebus 11 B, C interpreted 848; 
Menexenus, Shawyer’s edition of 
859; Rep. iii. 387 C emended 446; 
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and Aristotle, political thought of, 
Barker on, 211; and Aristotle’s 
Poetics, Finsler on 461 

Portus Itius identified with Boulogne 
457 

mpos Thy a’rjvy, meaning of in Plat. 
Rep. 397 B 188 ff. 


quin, derivation of 409 
Quintilian, Radermacher’s text of 346 


religions, the oriental, in Roman 
paganism, Cumont on 465 f. 

Rome, topography of, Ara Martis 65 
ff.; Campus Equiriorum 70f.; Cico- 
niae Nixae 70; Equiria 68; Porta 
Fontinalis 66 ff.; Saepta 68; Tri- 
garium 70; Jordan’s topography of 
355; early Rome, chronology of 
316 ff. 


Scopas and Praxiteles, Collignon 367 

sculpture, Greek, Lermann’s 366 

seals, Attic, the uses of 399 ff.; public 
401; on wills 402; of witnesses, of 
sureties 405; sub-seals 406 

semantics of modal constructions 1 

Seneca, tragedies of, Miller’s transla- 
tion of 368 ff. 

seu before a vowel 306; its use com- 
pared with that of sive 302 

Seymour, Thomas Day, obituary 
notice of 196 

Simplicius De caelo, ed. Heiberg 
emendations of 345 

Sinope, ancient, Robinson's treatise 
on 468 ff. 

sive before a consonant 806 

solar year 392 

Solon, his reference to Arion 232 

Sophocles, Schroeder’s meters of 354 

Statius Thebais x. 827 ff. interpreted 
260 

Stheneboea of Euripides 225 ff.; as 
wife of Proetus perhaps first in 
Euripides 230 

subjunctive, Livy’s use of neque and 
neve with 802 ff.; basic conceptions 
of 17 


substantive si-clauses 179 
Suetonius, Ihm’s text of 350 
syntax, Greek, use of article in the 
predicate 344; double use of eva 
344 
Latin, parataxis 18; subjunctive of 
obligation and propriety 1 ff.; 
prescriptive subjunctive 7; origin 
of quin-clauses 408 ff.; quin in 
declarative sentences ibid.; quin 
with imperative 411; quin in 
questions 412 ff.; quin-clauses 
417 ff. 


tabula Sestia, a tablet inscribed with 
the Licinian law 284 
tabula Valeria 278 ff.; a table of the 
Valerio-Horatian law at the station 
of the tribune 280 f. 
Tacitus Annal. i.11 181; ibid. i. 28.1 
96 
text criticism, Greek, Aelian [epi Zgwv 
viii. 1. 5 emended 101; Alcinous 
Eicaywy%, emendations of 97; Alci- 
phron ii. 7, 2 380; Artemidorus 
Onirocr. ii. 25 880; Dialexeis 6.1 
198; scholia on Hephaestion xv. 8 
199; Eurip. Melan. 11, 16, 19 226; 
fr. Pirithous 226, n. 2; Menander 
Epitrepontes 358, 359, 460 199; 
Tlepixepouévn 39-46 200; Pausanias 
viii. 48 268; Plato Rep. ii. 387 C 
446; Simplicius De caelo 345; 
Suidas ii. 1. 1234 (Bernhardy) 332; 
Themistius’ paraphrase of Aris- 
totle’s Physics 447 ff.; Tiberius 
Tept oxnudrwv, Spengel Vol. III, p. 
65, 1. 29 198 
Latin, Caes. B. G. vi. 30. 4 205; 
ibid. viii intr. 441, comparentes 
for comparantibus 442; Catul- 
lus lxiv. 382 ff. 446; ibid. Ixvi 
75 ff. 257; Martial ix. 70. 6, 10 
262 f.; Ovid Fasti iv. 209 342; 
Tacitus Ann. i. 28.1 96 
Tiberius Iep! cxnudrwr, Spengel, Vol. 
ITI, p. 65, 1. 29 emended 198 
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topography, Roman, 841; 
Balbi 855; see Rome 

Trajan, his character, modesty of 61; 
epithet “ wallpellitory ” invented by 
Constantine 68; did not erase 
names of predecessors from their 
buildings 68 

ut followed by neve or neque in Livy 
810 f. 

Valerius Flaccus, Renkema’s obser- 
vations on 847 


Crypta 


473 


varia 198, 330 ff. 

Varro, Menippean satire Fr. 57 in- 
terpreted 839 

Virgil, the Dido episode in, DeWitt 
on reviewed 221 


Warren, 
197 


Minton, obituary notice 


Xenophon Hellenica ed. Marchant 
and Underhill 468 
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